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From the Carolinian. 

EXTRACT 
FROM A CIRCULAR, ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE OF EDGREFIFLD 
DISTRICT, soUTH CAROLINA, BY Eldred Simkins, Sen. a 


MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THAT STATE, DATED ON 
THE 22nd December Last. 


“A short time, however, will now prove whether we are 
to bow in humble subjection to a majority, whose legislative 
oppressions seem to know no bounds-——a short time will 
prove whether a minority have rights under the Constitution, 
or whether the majority ean bind them ‘in all cases what- 
ever. Whether those shall govern us who are opposed to 
us in interest, who are really not our representatives, and 
who, so far as it regards the taxing power by impost duties, 
have no feeling in common with us, but are to all intents 
and purposes as alien to us, as was the Parliament of Great 
Britain when it assumed the power of taxing us without 
representation. Even that Government otlered us a repre- 
sentation in parliament, as the foundation of taxing us.— 
We spurned the offer, because our weight would not have 
been felt in that body. Yet it would have been felt quite 
as much as the weight of our own representatives seems, 
thus far, to have been felt in opposing the Tariffin Con- 
gress. In opposing a tarilf not laid for revenue, not laid as 
a retaliation for restrictions on our own commerce by for- 
eign nations, but laid tor the CLpress and avowed purpose 
of protecting domestic manufactures——for the express pur- 
pose of excluding what we could buy cheaper from abroad, 
that our own manufacturers might sell dearerto us at 
home. Suppose the mother country had dared totax us 
about fifty per cent, as does the Tariif, every tongue in the 
land would have cried out oppression!—intolerable oppres- 
sion!. Indeed, what would have been our increased indig- 
nation at such a state of things, when we revolted, fought 
eight yvears,and gained our independence, in resysting a tax 
not to one fortieth part of that amount? In truth, we fought 
only against the principle assumed. 

It seems to be common among some to say, that we are 
not suffering under a Tariff, but by the disbursements of 
the public money collected here, and expended in States 
far distant fromus. It is perfectly true, that were the mo- 
ney collected, expended among us, tt would greatly lighten 
our burdens. But can any one wink so hard as not to see, 
that still the moneys are raised by the present enormous 
tariffs, and that, were the tar/iT laws repealed, we should 
pay from thirty to fifty percent less on all the necessaries 
which we are compelled to buy! 

We are tauntingly told by some few of our honest short- 
sighted fellow-citizens, that the predictions of our ablest 
statesmen have been falsified as to the ruinous effects of 
the tariff system upon our trade, our revenue, and our mar- 
kets. They tell us, and quote the President’s message, in 
part as authority, that the markets for our cotton and other 
productions are as good, and our unportations and revenue 
as great, as before. Let it however be deeply engraven on 
every heart, that this state of things now exists, sumply be- 
cause the enormous tariff of I8SZS8 was not of force till the 
30th of June 1829. Too late as vet to have any sensible} 
effect upon us. On the contrary an increased, though tem- 
porary impulse was thereby given to trade; for great and addi- 
tional supplies of goods were imported just previous to the 
30th June last, to meet the scarcity which would be caused 
by that tariff of duties. Let all remember; that even the 
law of 1824 has not as yet shewn its effects upon our im- 
portations, and our revenue, and that many incidental 
causes may conspire to prevent the full and deadly opera- 
tion of such laws, for sorne time after they have been pass- 
ed. That their effects on us will be certain and fatal in 
the end, is just assure as that these high duties were laid 
to exclude foreign goods, which could have been bought 
cheaper, to make way in our market for domestic manutac- 
tures, which thereby could be sold at higher prices. Li 
these effects are not prodiced, then have the friends of the 
tariff laws passed them without sense, meaning, or object, 
and then are all our distinguished patriots in the south, a 
set of hypocrites and fouls, tor opposing them! 


You will see in the report of a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Preston, Gregg, Elliot, Wardiaw, Smith, Hayne, 
and ‘Toomer, to whom that part of the Governor's Message 
relating to the General Government was referred, a partial 
avowal of the situation in which we stand, and of the prin- 


ciples which ought to govern us. The report with the re- 
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‘espondence through the Governor, with our members Ol 
Congress, that the people should be constantly weil inform. 
ed through him, of the temper of Congress, and the mea- 
sures which may be pursued by it in relation to this all-ab- 
sorbing subject. 

There was, however, at an early perio of the session, a 
considerable excitement, and an animaed and eloquent, 
though short debate, on a resolution introdueed by Mr. R. 
B. Smith, the object of which, principally, was to requesi 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress, to use all 
their zeal and talents in opposing any apyropriation of mo- 
ney to be made for Internal Improvements; and especially 
in owr own State. Such a resolution, | would not have 
brought forward myself, bacause [ deemed the caution to 
our members unnecessary; but as it was brought forth trom 
the purest motives, and not without reason, and had to be 
decided, | voted for it upon the ground of preserving union 
among ourselves, and of the flagrant abuse practised on th 
system of internal improvements. It had been for 
the purposes of spending the large sums raised by the tarutf, 


ses 


in buying over to the men in power, states, by the money 
scattered wherever works were undertaken. This was, in 
ost instances, upon merely local objects, that each State 
could, and ought to have effected alone for itself. That 
there are some great works extending through different 
States, so essentially connected with the war-making pew- 
er, the defences of the nation, and with the Postoffice De- 
partment, as to be strictly constitutional, I have little doubt. 
But I have protested, and do now protes' most solemnly, 
against the prevalent abuses of the system, and I never 
would consent again to expend one cent on this score, till 
these abuses arecorrected. You have seen that Mr. Smith’s 
resolution was adopted by an overwhelming majority. 

As I both voted and avowed my sentiments in Congress, 
in favor of internal improvements as a national system, (to 
a limited extent,) as essentially connected with the defences 
and safety of the country, and stil] holdiug conscientiously 
the same opinion, I felt myself bound, both by duty and 
consistency to give my reasons, a part of which are above 
mentioned, on the late occasion, for my vote. I would not 
have mentioned this circumstance, but that neither of the 
correspondents who gave our Legislative proceedings for 
the Carolinian, mentioned it or even noticed my participa- 
ting in the debate, although the names of others who did, 
were mentioned, and although my situation made it more 
peculiarly important to my own consistency, that my rea- 
sons, should have been known. I will also mention, that 
another resolution was passed unanimously in the Seuate, 
(with the exception of one vote) the substance of which 
was, that our Governor should write on to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, requesting them with their 
wonted zeal and ability, to insist on the doctrines and prin- 
ciples contained in our protest and exposition of last ses- 
sion. This resolution as unanimously adopted in the Sen- 
ate, seems to have been arrested in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the sweeping declaration of one or two gen- 
tlemen that the remedy by rete contained in the exposition 
was sophistical, unsound, &c. As this declaration, how- 
ever intended, was calculated to arouse the fears of cau- 
tious and moderate men, and would likely create division 
in the House if the resolution of the Senate was pressed, it 
was suffered to lie on the table. 

I need not tell you as I did the House, that this power 
by veto, or by whatever other name it may be called, of re- 
straining the genera! government, or bringing it to a solemn 
pause in its march upon State Rights,was in the opinion of 
a large and intelligent number of the members, a nghtfu! 
and a peaceful power or remedy resulting from the very na- 
ture of co-ordinate sovereignties, which have no common 
irbiter to judge between them, on points re lating to their 
reserved and sovereign powers. I need not tell an intelli- 
gent and reflecting people, that if this rightful remedy 
against the despotism of acombined and unyielding major- 
itv, is not fairly derivable from the federal compact, then 
does it lack the vital principle of self preservation—-I say 
it does lack the principle of preservation, simply because 
the sovereign or reserved rights are as perfect as the riglits 
conceded, and all must know that sovereign or reserved 
rights can exist only in neme, if they cannot be brought 
out, or exercised against the federal, or any other power 
which may invade them. 

The gentlemen who discard this power of checking Con- 
gress, or bringing it to a solemn pause are driven to the 
alternative of either submitting to any such inroad, or of 
seceding from the Union, or in other words rebelling, and 





solutions were adopted in the House of Representatives.— 





The object of the resolutions ‘was to keep up a regular cor- 


as they very naturally revolt at the latter, they must intend 
it would seem, to submit quietly to any and every usurpa- 
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now if abandonie MOnstPaiices, peti- 
lam act one of the sub- 
mission men, but still 1 would resort to a constitutional re- 


medy inherent in the very nature of 


tions, memor! and protests. 


our complex govern- 
ment, that each party has a right and must have a right to 
nudge of its own powers, for I again put the question em- 
phatically, can any one dream of the existence of any right, 
and more strongly a sovereign right, without the power of 
exerting, or putting forth such a right to save and protect 
itself? 


ff each and every State has not such a power, then 
have we 


already a despotism mveted upon us, under the 
tantalizing name of liberty—Constitutions were framed to 
protect the rights of minorities; Majorities are alw avs safe. 

In all contracts, covenants and agre: the rule of 
reason and justice 1s that we so construe thei that the in- 
tention of the contracting parties may be perfected, rather 
than defeated-—that the thing may prevail rather thas perish: 
but strange to sas 
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“Ome persons: fee] ati inveterate cieter- 
mination eg to construe the fede ral compact that it can give 





| 30 that with them there is no mid 
‘conditional submission, or secession from the Union. 


will be the consequence of any spirited assertion of our rights. 
_ 





no relief from, or remedy against, intolerable oppression; 
idle ground between un- 
Now 
I differ “toto celo,” from these gentlemen, and firmly be- 
lieve that although this government 1s comparatively new 
and untried, vet that there is a legitimate remedy, or at 
least a checking power against oppression, and that it I= 
pointed out clearly, and ably discussed in an exposition 
published by the House of Representatives at the session 
of 1828. It does not argue against this power that it is 
not expressly laid down in the constitution.” Every evil in 
the manifold operations of a great machine in so new « 
field, could not have been anticipated or provided against 
by words, in an instrument necessarily 80 condensed as the 
constitution. Is it not then the part of pure hearts and 
wise heads so to construe, so to balance, and check the 
parts of the government, as to save the whole machine, and 
give a fair trial to’ the interesting experiment! I confess 
for one Iam not ploased to find some patriots, 80 ready to 
resort to the words rebellion, secession from the union, &c. 
i candidly admit that force, from the general government. 
may be a consequence of this checking power exercised by 
a state. Of this for one however I fee! no apprehension if 
the power is exercised firmly and under a clear and consti- 
tutional view of our reserved rights. But suppose force 
does come—we whose territory is invaded stand on our own 
ground, entirely on the defensive. If we do so, my life on 
it, the federal arm will fall nerveless, as to the infliction of 
any wound on us. At all events, standing as we thus 
would, ali the consequences, now, as well as in the eves 
of posterity, would fall upon the heads of the invaders.*—~ 





Note.—*Some people tremble in their shoes for fear that dis-unior 
To 
such | say, dismiss yourtears. A State if she has the spirit, can 
cause her rights to be respected, but she could not if she willed it, 
sever the Union The co-partnership is quite profitable to the major- 
ty. That section (the SouthernStates) paying two thirds oi the me- 
ney which supports the government, wouid not be parted With, even 
if the tariff was reduced down to whatit ought to be, a pure revenue 
system it would then be quite enough to hold us together, seeing 
that in any event, we should pay a far greater portion of the revenue 
than came to our share, and that still, from the nature of the case. 
the money paid in by us, would never return to enrich us, but be 
spent where we see towns, villages, and improvements rising up, as 
if by magic, and gladdening the whole country. 

but the terror of dis-uvion is sull held out, and a man is to be 
branded as a disorganiser or traitor, because he resists the right of 
a majority to oppress us.» There ts a great mistake here. Are the 
reserved rights less holy and sacred than the coneeded rights: 
The conceded rights were given—the league was made to foster and 


| protect that foreign commerce which it is the business of the tariffs 


{ » destroy. 


Buttor our foreign relations ard foreign commerce, the 
Lniou 


would never have existed. Are not all perfect rights equai’ 
Are the rights of the States to be regarded in comparison with those 
of the federal government? My votes and my voice will shew that 
| have been a stickier for federal rights, so faras they were conee- 
ded, Tam so still. The federal government would be weak aad 
nerveless especialiy in war, without giving a fair and an eflicient 
operation to the federal powers. But because 1 wouid justiy deem 
myself a traitor for attempting to strike cead the national arm, 
outstretched for the protection of my country, dare any man cali me 
a traitor because my powers are exerted to uphoid the rights of tue 
States, when they are invaded? We sioutd not be startied when 
we deciare our right to repe! ap invader. To lead hia off our ter- 
ritory quietly if possidle (“‘moiiuter manus imponere’ ) Cul tl Got pos- 
sible, still to defend our hearths and our fire-sices Governor Troup 
at first was called mad fer asserting what le deemed to be the sov- 
ereign rights of Georgia at all bazards—mostof even the other 
Southern States then, thought him wrong. As soon however, as Vr. 
Adams threatened to put down his ailedged contumacy by force, 
the federal arm became nerveless, the State, carrying with her the 
sympathies of her sisters, defied it | would exhort to a ve. camng 
aubmussion to every fair exertion of federal power, for properiy add- 
migistered that goveroment is as much our OWn as the siaie 2ov- 
ernmeat; yet | would correct a gross error which baunts the minds 
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I repeat once more, that it is quite sufficient for our pur- 
pose that the power contended for does arise from the very 
nature of two governments joined together, each retaining 
eertauin rights independent of the other, and that this powe: 
may be legitimately called into action from any unavoida- 
ble conflict of sovereign rights conceded, and sovereign 
rights reserved—again 1 repeat , that if a pariy to a com- 
pact reserving riglils, has no power to judge of, and to act 
in their defenee, at least in extreme cases, then Is the ich 


of sover nockery, and any reservation Ol 


eronrigits a mere 
thi na pri Haat poa fom cate tlated alone to delude and to 
; . ’ ‘ 
destro ii this plan is as just and practical as t thing | 


is. then mav the union be saved, with the compact which 
binds us toge ther. 
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whi ‘h will thereby be re nds rod vainel Ss, and betake our- 

to manuiactur s (without a market for tacm) and to 
that littl: treficking, huckstering policy, to which we may 
then be doomed. It wii be seen how far it may become 
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TOM: CLLIZCUS, te submit quietly Lo Oper <81Ve CAA. 


under the name ot hiovecrty. because these exactions 


operate in thai indirect way, which prevents tir ir being ful- 
ly seen, feltjand realized by the unintormed aid thougutiess 
part community. Every true-hearted Caroimian 
inust join in the prayer that there a redeeming 


epirit 


ol the 
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each from the storm which threatens our beovwved 
Whatever 
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men must agree that it bchooves you, with the people ol 
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every district in the state, muced ] ney weil say, tiirougn- 

out the Southern Country, to choose their re preseniatives 
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to our rights and mnterests. At such a crisis, 1 more than 
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thing can, save Liberty, the Constitu- 
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of some, that the ‘States are weak, powerless and would be com- 
pelied to submit—aon the contrary, the States are strong, powerful 
uwwd controlling. God forbid, however, that justice should ever 
require us to mH ike the question one of physical force 
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The anpliext: 
beheved to be defensible. A brief explanation may render 
it intelligible, if not acceptable to the Banner. “Capital” 
was used as distinguished from income;—-that which pro- 
duces what is Intended for Consumption, but does not enter 
info consumotion itself. ATL 


to labor, is still 


material objects, having a val- 
ie produced b\ labor, is not capital, nor can it become Cap- 
tue Purposes O1 reproduction.— 
We inay disciliminate, diviace and subdivide as we please, 
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Banner of the Constitution. 
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llhave already seen, my Fellow Citizens, that | | and baat 
on this subject: Nothing else would have tempt- | Ory Of Ute Banner and subverts his reasoning. 
from what was intended as a con-| that aday’s labor in England, or its price, will procure 
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labor, Instead of expending a hundred dollars in hiring 1, | 


the caprial and income would still be the 


sense, labor isa part of the national 


lin this 
capital, as much so a 
money, or land, or any thing einployed in 


same. 


production. If; 
Isa permanent, umperishable capital, but 
But at | creat 
moving power and main-spring of production,” whether it 
be capital or not, it is used for the san 


lia 
land, worthless unemployed, abor be “the 
we purpose and = pro- 
duces the same results, and its beneiicial application is 0% 
the same Mnporiaace as the proper employment ot “capital. 

Nothing is more ditlicult than the proof of a self-evident 
proposition; and yet as that which was deemed so is deni- 
ed, it seems necessary to vary Its form, and see if it 


uncultivated | 





affirm its truth. But the Banner denies both, and, by so 
doing, proves that the consequence by which he would test 
the truth of the proposition, is not pertinent. 

But “if a day’s work here, would produce as much of any 
of the commodities enumerated, as in England, the foreign 
article would not be imported.” ‘The fallacy of ths pro- 
position consists in compounding production with acquisi- 
tion or purchase, or “supposing that the price of a day’s la- 
sor is synouymous with the labor itself.’ The labor of 
one day will produce with the same machinery, precisely 
the quantity of another, and the relation of a day’s work to 
oroducuien is fixed and invariable, white its capacity to pur- 
chase, fluetuates with the price of the manufacture and the 
price oi labor, the law of which is the supply of the market 
The evidence of facts contronts the the- 
Is it true 


ae und. 


‘more of those identical articles than can be produced in 


iis country at the same price or sacrifice? [s this true of 
products of agneulture; or even of mauutactures! Why 
then are they not produced! and why is labor in Engiand 
subjected to wantand privation, when ia this country it ts 
tbuudantiy supplied! Simply because, that though the 
product of a day’s labor in England may be equal to the 
product of the sume labor here, the price is vasily less, and 
will procure muca less of the comlorts or necessaries of 
The products of labor in one department of 
judustry, are fifty per cent. cheaper in this country than in 
Engiaad, while in another they are fifty per cent. dearer; 
and yet labor enters most largely into the value of the 
cheaper. ‘There is no one article of production, of the val- 
ue of which labor constitutes so large a proportion in this 


ihe 


subsistence. 


country, es that of flour. But dear as labor is here, and 
cheap as flour is,and cheap as labor is m England, and 


dear as tlour is there, it is believed that a given number ot 
days work, will produce more flour in England than in this 
country. So thatat labor and price were convertible terms 
vad synonvmous, Kagland should be the wheat growing 
country and this tie manufacturing. ‘There is another 
sirong fact, subversive of the theory of the economists and 
the Banner,—thata given quantity of labor and capital, 
employed in manufacturing in this country, will produce 
wore value even at English prices than it could possibly co 
vricuiture at Euglish prices. \ 
f LOWS necessury, aud a still stioager Tariff in 1830. The 
cheapness of agrieultural produce in the United States, and 
of manuiacturing products in England, if it were true “that 
labor is the real sacrihece or price which is paid for all 
commodities,” would prove that these United States should 
execute their manufacturing in England, and send them 
provisions to feed them there, and England should send all 
her farmers to the United States, and their manufactures to 
clothe thei here, notwithstanding that the same numbe1 
of days work would produce most wheat in England, and 
just as many manufactures in the United States, inde- 
pendent ot the nuinher of days employed in agencies and 
franspoartatian Should it be inquired ou what cvidence it 
is assumed that the same number of days work will produce 
more Wheat 1a Engiead than in the United Siates, the an- 
swer is furnisued by the superior climate and soil of Eng- 
land, comparcd with any portion of the United States. — 
And yet the dear labor here, produces the cheap wheat and 
dear manufactures, and in Hagland the cheap Jabor produ- 
ces the dear wheat and cheap manufactures. The quanti- 
tv of lebor paid in either country for these different classes 
of commodities, ts directly as to the one and inversely as to 
the other, and absolutely inverted as to both in the two 
countries respectively. All this goes to prove that the 
measure of “sacrifice paul” for these “commodities,” is ve- 
ry diilerent in the two countries, and very Inconsistent with 
ae rule laid down by the Banner. And conclusion 
seems Irresistable, viz: that the capital and labor employed 
in producing the inanuiactures imported trom England into 
ihis country, could be most beneficially and profitably 
iransierred 10 this couatry, or which would produce the 
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and besides cause transportation, the transfer 
we in Uais country, of the labor and capital 
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rein ane O€CUPpAlOn wo the otacr. ree trade between 
the two countrics, itis admitted, would partially accomplish 
this o! 
thus at 
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yocet; but the mmunum ef cheapness could not be 
tetmed, because of the waste and expense of labor 
and capital in agencies, lusurances and transportation.— 
But free trade demands reciprocity, or it is not free trade, 
and the refusal of this demand, renders reciprocity of re- 


)strichon midispensible. 


will} 
not assume a shape, which will recommend its truth. One | The Banner assumes what we do not controvert, the re- 
hundred Manchester weavers, with the same machinery,can ! ciprocal advantages to agriculture and manufactures, of a 
weave as many yards of cloth in Patterson as in Manches-| mutual exchange ofthe products of each. ‘This is the very 
ter. In other words, the same number of mechanical andi truth on which we insist. This constitutes commerce. 
muscular motions, acting on the same material, will pro-| This commerce is as indispensible as the conversion of 
duce precisely the same results in America as in Kagland.| the products of agriculture into manufactures. This com- 
upon the admitted principle, that lke canses, under the| merce, he alledges, is beneficial to us and to England. It 
same circumstances, will produce like effects. Lt is pre .| supplies consumption and accumulates capital in both coun- 
sumed that this will not be denied. If not, then the pro-| tries. It does so—but it divides the profits between the 


position that “the same number of days work, with the 
same skill and machinery required to manufacture a given 
suanlity of the specified material, in Enzland, would als: 
manufacture them here.” But this plain proposition is de- 
med. And why? Because, if admitted, it would put an end 
tothe argument. Because, if true, the tariff is unnecessa- 
ry and absurd. Butis this an answer to the proposition! 
[f its admission will put an end to the controversy, that does 
not prove it false; it only proves that the controversy should 
be ended. If the policy of the restrictive system pronounce 


| 
: 
| 
| 


| 
' 


two countres,and gives much the largest share to England. 
Now Wuat we propose, is not to diminish the commerce be- 
tween agriculture and manufactures, but to increase and 
facilitate it, and thereby increase the profits of both. We 
would wot only inercase those profits, but what is more im- 
portant still, we would monopolize them. And this is the 
ditlerence between us and the Banner. We are selfish, 
aud care not for the profits of British capital and industry. 
The Banner is generous and liberal to the English to a 
fault, but unjust to his own country. Now let it not be 


the proposition untrue, it would seem to follow, that the) forgotton what this commerce is, the freedom of which 1s 


impolicy of that system (maintained by the Banner) would | advocated by the Banner. It is simply an exchange of 


And yet was the Tari 


manufactures for agriculture. Is it any thing more? Does 
transportation render it commerce! Does the vehicle in 
which, and the element on which, this transportation 1s ef- 
fected constitute itcommerce! Is not an exchange of the 
agriculture of Ohio, for the manufacture of Steubenville, 
as much Commerce as if it had been effected with the man- 
utucturers of Leeds, across the Atlantic, by a Liverpool 


Packet! Yes—it is the same thing—it begins and ter- 
minates at the same points. It begins with production, 


and terminates in consumption. I[t is produetion seeking 
consumpvion—and commerce ts the channel through which 
itruns. We ask a short and cheap one, securing the pro- 
fits of the exchange, and the accumulation of capital, all to 
the same community. We ask absolute, certain, un- 
changeable, unrestrained treedom of commerce, a freedom 
which we can control and make permanent, and which En- 
glaad cannot restrict. The commerce which the Banner 
advocates, is expensive, uns fe, and insecure, and imprac- 
ticable. Iteanmnot be free, cad the selfishness of Nationa 
will never allow it to be reciprocal. -It is dependent on 
hostile powers, over whom we have no control, and who 
can tterrupt it as best suits their whun or supposed inter- 
The Banner does not hope to etfect a repeal of the 
English corn laws, and yet seeks a repealof the American 
tariff, And if his theory be sound, we should repeal the 
tarifi, and buy as cheap as practicable, so long as England 
will receive our specie, or in the shape of stock or bills of 
exchange, our promise for It. 

But the free trade between Ohio and Leeds, is profitable 


SUS. 


to both. Granted. But this same commerce between 
Ohio and Leeds in Ohio, by any other name, con- 
centrates in Qhio the profits and advantages de- 


rived to both, augmented by the saving of the expense of 
transportation trom Leeds in England, to Ohio in Ameri- 
ca. This is as true as that things equal to one and the 
same thing, are equal to one another. Let it be remem- 
bered, that the elements of manufactures, are the same in 
both countries, and we are the original producers of more 
of them than England. Those which we do not produce, 
we can obtain as cheaply and easily as England or any 
other country. ‘The same number of mechanical and mus- 
eular operations, with the same skill, will convert them in- 
to manufactures here, as in England. The producing farm 
will create asimuch here as there. But labor is dearer, 
Labor will then be, in the same proportion, better paid, 
and will either vrow neh, or consume more liberally. But 
capital is searee and dearer. [Tt will then, be more pro- 
ductive. The large profits will swell the capital and ren- 
der it abundant and cheap. But all the elements of man- 
ufactures are dearer in this country than in England. 
Some are dearer and some are cheaper. These, too, in 
the main, are the products of agriculture, the elements of 
which are labor and soil. The price paid, whatever it is, 
is the manufacture of agriculture. But the manufactures 
will then be much dearer than the English. Those who 
make them then, will be the more enriched, and will en- 
large their capital or their consuinption, or both. But the 
But who 


consumer will be severcly taxed and oppressed. 
{n ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 


is the consumer? 


the manufacture. He cant complain—he wont complain. 
Labor and capital enjoy the high profits, and will have no 
cause to complain, and those who employ neither, will 
have no right to complain. One thing 1s certain, the pro- 
hts of this creation of manufactures, are the same in one 
country as another, in reference to their producing causes. 
There 1s no loss, unless it be true, that those causes are 
less efficient in the production of manufactures here, and 
more efficient in the production of the agricultural ele- 
ments of manutactures, which would amount to the allega- 
}tion that the same cause is more etlicicnt and less efticient 
at the same time, which ts a contradiction. It follows then, 
that the profits of the commerce betweer these two de- 
partments of mdustry, agriculture and manufacture, now 
divided between Bagland and the United States, would be 
concentrated in the United States, augmented by the sav- 
ing of the present cost of transportation. These profits, 
truly, would be differently distributed in this country. La- 
borers would enjoy a much larger share here, and these, 
constituting nine-tenths of the community—their augment- 
ed means of consumption, would furnish most efficient 
means of “rnereasing demand,” by increasing consumption. 
The profits, however, distributed, would all be here. Three 
fourths of the sixty millions which are imported, are the 
products of foreign agriculture. They would now be the 
products of our own agriculture, and an additional market 
to that amount, would soon be furnished, and as soun sup- 
plied. tiow would this great, depressed and drooping in- 
terest be reanimated? Its former value would be restored 
to land, and their former prosperity to its cultivators. 


This view of the subject will enable the Banner and his 
readers, to see how it is that the nominal price of labor and 
commodities is wholly immaterial to an investigation of 
this sort. It is “material” only, that they should be duly 
apportioned. Our policy includes the producing power, 
but to make it a legitimate object of our care, it makes jt 
our own. It. brings the one hundred days work now em- 
ployed in England, in producing a ton of iron at thirty-three 
dollars, to the United States, to receive one hundred dollars 
for the same ton of iron produced by the same one hun. 
dred days labor, and if those who consume it, would lose 
sixty-seven dollars, those who produce it, would gain sixty- 
seven, and thus, so far as labor is concerned, there could 
be neither loss nor gain to the community, even upon the 





supposition that the labor of the one country were freel 
exchangeable for the labor of the other. But other ele- 


the producers—whose liberal prices constitute the cost of 
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| Banner of the Constituttorw. 
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ments enter into the composition of iron, as well as labor, 
and these acquire a value proporuoned to tae value of labor 
and iron, the moment that vou create a demand tor them. 
This value, whatever it be, would be the absolute gain to 
this community, augmented by the saving of the cost of 
transportation. ‘These elements are subsistence, ore and 
coal all abounding in this country, and lying on its very 
surface, to an immeasurable CXtent. But you would ob- 
tain three tons of iron instead of one. Yes, and lose the 
production of the three tons of tron, and ef course their 
price to the producers, and the one hundrec dollars, tustead 
of being retained in this country as capital, to stimulate 
and reward industry, would be transterred to Englaiud, 
swell the mass of their overgrown wealth We should ob- 
tain the same quantity of tron, truly; but we should los 
the one hundred dollars and the power of replacing it. But 
the labor employed in producing iron, (if we imported all 
our iron) would be occupied in producing something else 
of the same value. lt could not be eim- 
ployed at all, in any thing else, without displacing other la- 
bor. The evidence to this point, is conclusive and over- 
whelming. It is furnished b our lutte i markets—th\ the 
immense excess of supply, and the ruinous di pression of 
price. This is as true of tron as any thing else, and as 
true of every thing else, iron. The labor of 
country is adequate to the production and manufacture of 
all we now import, and of all we export. Nor would our 
exports be senstbly diminished, for many years at least, by 
manufacturing what we now import. This is a plain un- 
sophisticated, practical view of this subject, and shows 


te 


’ , ’ 
his is denied. 


as of this 


that if the profitable employment of labor, and the reten- 
tion and accurnulation of capital be desirable, if wealth and 
tulness be preferable to poverty anid ¢ xhaustion, then is the 
restrictive system, by just so much preferable to the fre 
trade systemof the Banner, and demanas, and shell receive 
In its support, the best etlorts of A SL BS¢ RIBER. 





From the 
POLICY OF 


New York Morning Herald. 
MANUPACTURING IN THIS COUNTRY. 

{ No. bi. 
The prevailing and most destructive error in our tariff 


! 


laws, has been in the heavy duty 
and we find, as the result 
that both raw material manufactured articles have 
formly fallen after each tari, and the manufactures be- 
come less profitable after every measure adopted for their 


ON THE 


laid on the raw material: 


tne 


rehef. It is not to be SUpPpPOsed that the majority of a le. 
gislative body can have been willully governed by a desire 


to injure any class in soc iy, however lusiguihcant, and 
still le Ss, one so cAtensive 


and valuable to the country. as 
the woollen 


manulucturcrs. "Thx re must, theretors , have 
hidden error, under which thev labored, that 
has produced results so contrary to their anticipations. 


be hn some 


Every act of government founded on false 
will necessarily produce result 


a as | 
good; and as legisiative 


information, 
disastrous to the genera! 
bodies must in all cases, depend 
for facts on those who are inunediately engaged in the pur- 
suit they intend cood or bad result of the 
ineasures adopted for the relief of any particular class, will 
creatly depend on the correctness of the information re- 
ceived from that class. I am compelled to acknowleda 
that the erroneous intormation received trom our woollen 
manufacturers, by the congressional committee, was main) 
the real cause of the heavy duties laid on woo! and oil, 
very duties that destroyed both wool grower and manufac- 
turer. 

[tis a prevailing trait in the human character, which 
constitutes one of the main impediments to national im- 
provement, that though the great number of men individu- 
ally have a clear pere 


to serve, the 


thie 


ption of their own interest, and pur- 


: - Pingg zh 
sue it with great avidity; yet when they act in bodies for; 


the benefit of a class, or for the general benefit, they be- 
come as blind asmoles. ‘This may be accounted for by the 
well known facts, that not one in a hundred are capable of 
tracing a general etieci,and that those who are capable, are 
generally so blinded by individual interest, as to prefer it to 
ihe public good. 

Any disinterested person, understanding the subject, 
must, on reading the evidence given by woollen manutac- 
turers before the committee 1a Congress, have at once dis- 
covered many errors calculated to injure themselves. I 
shall point out one of the leading errors, and briefly trace 
its impolitic bearing. 

When the woollen manufacturers found that the farmers 
had more influence in the Legislature than themselves, and 
that they were strongly urging an increased duty on wool, 
as a further protection to agriculture, the manufacturers, 
instead of coming boldly forward, and showing the injuri- 
ous effect which sucha duty would have on the agricultur- 
al interest, by paralizing the manufacture on the success 
of which their market for wool depended, consulted to- 
gother, and informed the committee, that if stock could be 
furnished to them as cheap as it was in England, they could 
manuiacture as cheap—ithereby acknowlecging, that the 
wages paid for fabricating, was as low in this country as in 
England. This iiformatiion was not only erroneous, but 
was also highly impolitic. 

I have frequently heard our woollen manufacturers as- 
vert, that they paid no higher wages for fabricating wool- 
lens in this country than was paid by the English manufac- 
turer; but in this they deceived themselves. It is an er- 
ror, however, they were very liable to fall into, for want of 
understanding the details of the mode of manufacturing in 
England. The details of the following branch will show 
how liable they were to make erroneous calenlations.— 
Weaving is one of the most expensive branches of the 


of such Impolitic restrictions, | 


‘ 
Lifile- 


| woollen manufacture, and if an English weaver were asked | admirable plan to confirm him in his intention of start 
in | ing On the appomted day. Gooding was told, and most 


‘how much he receives for weaving a vard of woollen 


England, his answer would uniformly be about the sare 


price as is paid by the American manufacturer; vet all this 
tune the real cost to the British manufacturer i- thirty-three 
per cent. less than is paid in this country. In Engiano the 
LPO 


Warps are given Oul to master Weavers, W.iio Cinpics 
six to twenty journeymen. The master weaver sizes th 
warps; finds the looms, harness, reeds and s vities; f 
nishes the building in which the work ts 
for fuel, bobbing, winding, &e. 


pe riormnieu. pp 
For dog all this lhe y 
allowed by the journeymen one-third ef what ts proud for 


weaving: and when the work is done in the 





the manufacturer furnishes the above materials and conven- 
ienees, a deduction of one-third ts made from the weaver. 


'In this country every thing is found and paid for hy the 
}inenufacturer, and the same price pard as 3s received in 
Baw ind by the master weaver, consequently the ciffercnes 
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|} consistently too, after they lad admitted that there was 


ino charge acainst him, that it was the desien of Gen. H. 
\ ! . ' . 

| and Ir. Henderson. to assassinate the members of the 
}supreme council, M. de Bresson, commission: r of France, 


; 
i 
’ 


fac Ory ; Gailfl } 
tragedy, were 


Oli 


against the American manufacturer 1s thirty-three per cent. ! 


When the woollen manufacturers urged pies tor 


i|keeping down the duty on wool, that give them the raw 


as a 


‘ «i as <i> ais 4 ‘ * - f 4 i bel Jit 2 ji ‘ y P : + ° . 4. 7.7, . 
material as low as it was in England, and they could manu 'a state of defence, ior that as sure as a disturbance 


facture as cheap here as there, the position was appareut!s 


‘correct; but soon as the fact was stated oa authority con- 


! ’ : ? ’ , 

‘sidered indubitable, the agricultural interest calculat 

‘how much more duty wool would bear, when the whole 
‘difference between the value of cloth made in the tw: 


‘countries was only the difference inthe value of the raw 
material. 
were 


It was a reasonable conclusion, that if wag 
the sarpe in both countries, instead of the difference 

being thirty-three per cent. that wool would bear an tn- 
creased cuty of fifteen percent. and still leave the manv- 


faeture ro fair proteetive duty. Had Ihave been one of 
the comimiitee, with the 
norant of tie 
lv, with thi 
t 


urer, have 


ré al state ot thre case. { sho sid. me et assure ® 


| 
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best intentions for the interest of the mam 
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MATTERS iN COLOMBIA 

We have lately been favored, says the Albany Daily 
Advertiser, with the perusal of a jetter from a young 
Amerie: ) 


ee | eee ee -—_ a 


‘ 


Colomiia, which gives the following particulars of 
events that happened in Bogota, during ‘he latter part o1 | 


September, and first of O. tober, and v hich show S the 
terrible state of thiugs in that country: 

| “Shortly after the presentation of Mr. Moore, Gen 
‘Harrison, Mr. Tavloe, and Dr. Cheyre, rode out to 


Anolavma, a village twelve leagues ofi, to pay a Visit to| 


‘Mr. Hlenderson. H. B. M’s Consul General, who wa- 
“pesiding there <A little previous to this, word had been 
'received in Bogota. of the msurrection of Cordova. on 
‘of Bolivar’s favorite generals, in Antioquia; the news 


of course created much commotion and anxiety among) 


‘the officers of government; all the troops they could 
‘muster were immediately Cespatched to put it down: 
Every person who was known to have heen iniimate 
iwith Gen. Cordova, was suspected: some were Wnpri 
‘soned, and-one expatriated. 

| Whilst afairs wore this aspect, a young American. 
(of whom | have spoken in a former letter) came to 
itown,. and “ea company itt which | Was present, stated 
‘it to be his intention to enter his deposition at the way 
office, against some persons whom he knew to be on 
‘tnendly terms with Cordova; by so doing he expected 
ito receive promotion, aud the appointment of aid to 
‘Gen. O'Leary, the commander of the troops destined 
‘to fight Cordova. His words, delivered in a half jest- 
ing tone, were unheeded at the time; but imagine my 
surprise next day, when sent for by a friend of Gen 


not only fulfilled his intention, but that the persons he 
lad implicated were his best friends. 
Mr. Henderson knew all Cordova’s planus, and corres 
ponded with him; nearly the same of Col. Torrens, the 
Mexican Charge d’Atiairs: of Mr. Leidersdort, the 
agent of the Banking House of Goldsmith; and tha 
‘Gen. Harrison had tull information too on the subject 





[On information being sent to them, Gen Harrison and | 


‘Mr. Henderson repaired with all expedition to the cap 
‘ital to meet anv charges; 
led acainst them: but, notwithstanding, Henderson, Tor: 
) rens, aod Lewersdorf very soon received their passports 
to leave the country ata short notice. To get rid oi 
Gen. Harrison, too, as speedily as possible, an Amert- 
‘can citizen, who had been intima’e with him, was thrown 
‘into prison, and told by the sapient and magnanimous 
‘dispensers of justice, that alihough the government | 
wothing against him personaily, they would not release 
chim until the General would name the day of lis depari- 
‘ure from that city. 

Arrangements having previously been made by the 
reneral to leave on the 19th Oct. then near at hand, the 
government was ivformed of it by Col. Moore, and 
Gooding was liberated. The profound politicians at 


| 
iia 





herves as 


Col. Campbell, li B Ms charee daliairs &«. Ke that 


he was to ve the tnsifument to e tie Ce . We id that the 
evizens were so hichty eXasperated against the hree, 
etie ‘ 7 . i P 4 ' > 
at vise y, (ie government, WOouG no he accounata ie for 
their lives, it he, Gooding, were released. But although 


all the parties who were to have been envaged in this 
was heard of it, 
tae the regzulars, 
way fur Autioquia, had been replaced by thrice 
their gumber of militia and new recruits; when a report 
was circulated in the city, that O’Leary, with his whole 
force, had been surprised aid captured by Gosdove. 
Tien Gen. H. was informed, by of 


this aS-assipation story, and advised to put his house tn 


at ;arge, nothing more 


fx} ¢ : j ~,! i 
untill he evening at Le ] iifi a! why: “ry? 
thie if 


, : 
4 ; _s? - 
auLporicy 5 


~ 


vood 


took place i the city, as Certamly the government troops 


would attack lim. Every thing, accordiugly, was put 


ith requisition iO wive them as We:coOme a reception as a 
; i 
i Warm hre, in a coid night at Bog fa. Could ai 


ford: and 


the household was ordered to be ready, at any hour, to 


ereet the expected visitors 


' thy 


; + 
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same evidence hefore me, and te-! 


ace | 


supported a hicher duty on wool than [| other- , 


wise would have done. had I known that the difference in 
jthe cost of labor was thirty-three per cent. Puuricona. 
> 2 eee Oe Ee 1 Eee oer Ee Oa ee . = 


gentleman, who has been tor some time in! 


hough the particulars of 


j ’ , ‘ ” 
‘ nmorted battle were very PiaUsiDOly B@iven,. unfortu- 
. . . , . . : 
nately forits credit some longty: aded calculators nade 
; | 


—-P 
troops could not 


peat that the 
i . . z P . ! ; "4 ; P 
more tian two thirds of their mareh to the scene of ther 
1 te ; tale niace. at . 
te) inzve an 1 Didl ¢ e ail 
. * ! 3 
traced toa of the 
anticipated cries 


ech ed 


ave accomplished 


cisaster, af toe time if Was Sar 


di ~ ye <i Ty Was S O0On th) tal 
9 * 

i : {lie 
(i course i" 


pope 
. . ; a 5 nein 
( Ousiiution Get ( iPccucad,. were 
" | + 


thr yumi the streets, nor were = atis of e mereiful ad - 
iherents to the powers that he, compelled to corrode 
itheir shining blades in the blood of the turbulent frends 
f liberty. All was quiet, expectation, and distrust. If 
‘the shghtest demonstration of joy had been manifested, 
Ith it night would have been. in 1 minlOu Of many, 
the hioodiest ever wit essed it} h ‘ ’ The story 
was considered a wovern t seh to discover is 
opponents; but so shallow a one, that all saw throu rip it. 
"The expectations « { the p reored crack-braim, in Te- 
ward for his unparalleled vii! ve D ‘amply satis 
| fi d. he is now attached to the suit of O'Leary, hut he 
| bears with him the most core i! contempt of honest 
men of all parties, nor does any one aremp {0 SUDPress 
ithe teelings of indignation at his duphcity m worming 
lhimself into the good opinion of pe rsons, in order to 


Harrison, to learn that this calculating scoundrel had | 


He swore that! 


however, none were preterr- | 


the head of governmeut, fearing Gen. H’s word might! 


be as little estimated by himself, and supposing his! ther particulars will be given as soon as the interes! of 
. Z } . 7} . °. > o 
liable to be agitated as their own, bit upon an, the inventor will permit—Zoston. Junuary 7. 


drawv from them circumstances whereon to found a tale, 
which so far wanosed on a creculous and distracted go- 
vernment, as tor laeit its behef im hits veracity, and con- 
sequently procured lis promotion at the expense of his 
—— friends. This was the unprincioled fellow’s 
course to advance himself Ulavineg learnt that Gen. 
Cordova. last vear hetore settiag out on his successtal 





campaign against ¢ ol Ohbando, i Popavan, was very 
attent ve to one of the beautiful daughters ot the consul 
fame had svoken of an en- 
gagement ar the time (however untrue, the girl being 
but 12 vears o'djand kuowing how suspiciously the go- 
cernment viewed all who had ever beenon terms of in- 
timacy with Cordova—he made this family a visit at 
Anolavma. aud on his return invented the tissue of false- 
hoods. upon whet only rests the apology Of tis roverna- 


ment for i's outrageous proceedings agaist the diplomatic 


veneral. and that common 








avents otf other countries. It remains to be seen if those 
countries will accept so paliry anexcuse for tis insults.” 
Mr. Henderson had sold bis furniture, but would re- 
main until the arrival of the new British minister, who is 
daily expected. Torrens was to on the Hh of Nov. 
| Many Colombians express their great regret for the 
‘fate of the gallant Cordova. He was but 28 years old, 
land was commssioned a major general at 22. 
| The letter speaks of the known wishes of Bolivar, 
to receive a crown, and thinks the Congress in January, 
will gratify his desives 
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| MUERTE 
| The population of Lyon, Mass. is over 5000, nearly 
‘all af whom are supported by the shoe business. From 
1 1,200,009 to 1.499.000 pair of shoes are made annually 
in the town, of an average value of 76 cen‘s per pair, 
making nearly $1,000 000, The femaies of the town 
earn more than $60,000 annually, by binding and orna- 
menting shoes. Millions of low priced fancy shoes have 
been sent t» Sout!) Ameriea, and sold at a profit. [Lyan 
was a mavufactarig town for shoes, long before the 
American system was heard of | 
To Printers —The Editor of the “American Manu- 
facturer,” is authorised to aunounce that a discovery 
has heen made. by which ong eirra of the jabor ta set 
fing up types and distributing them into the Cases, is Sa- 
ved. The plan has heen submitted te a practical test, gud 
founded to be completely suceesstul. It has also rece Iv 
ed the approval of several printers In this city. Faur- 
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CONGRESS!ON AL DEBATES. 
| Continued from our last. | 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Distribution of the Public Lands. 
Trurspay, Jan. 7. 





Mr. Lewis said, he had spoken of Alabama particularly, 
in the above remarks, because be was unacquainted with 
the legislation of Congress, in relation to other new 
States. Ifthey had been more successtul applicants tor 
the favors of the government, and had received more 
substantial benefits, it was ior other gentlemen to point 
them out. 

Mr. L. asked what had the government done for the 
new States, in the disposiitionof the public lands. He 
believed no other nation had pursued so rigid a course 
in the disposal of her public domain. But, sir, the evil 
could be better tolerated if there was a corresponding 
advantage resulting to the government from this course 
Sir, it is asingular fatality atronding the sales by auction, 
that they are alike injurious to the Government and the 
People; that while the Government -carcely ever re- 
ceives more than the minimua price, the settler is uni- 
versally torced to pay a price ranging from (wo to ten 
dollars an acre, forlis land = ‘This, sir, isthe premium 
which the Jaw gives to speculation out of the hard earn- 
ings of honest indusiry. 

Encouraged by the system, individuals come from 
even the adjoining States, and form combinations of ca- 
pital so strong as to put down all competition. Hence 
they bid off the land at a dollar and a quarier, and exact 
from the actual settler a premium of from filly toa 
thousand per cent. 

Mr. L. said, he had attended the land sales, and wit- 
nessed these results. They are imevitable consequen- 
ces of the system, and it is impossible tor human laws to 
put them down, so long as the system continues. At 
every land sale, the whole community are placed compe- 
titor- in the power of speculators, and are forced to pay 
them tribute for the improvements which they them- 
selves have placed on the public lands—even for the 
shelters which cover their tamuilies. And still the Gov- 
ernment receives only the minimum price. The peo- 
ple and the legistature have remonstrated year after’ 
year, against this system, and yet their prayers have not 
been heard. Lest the lands might bring ail that they 
could, under any circumstances, this policy has been 
continued. Nevertheless the new States have been 
considered, and, | fear, have sometimes considered 
themselves as dependent on the Government for its fa- 
vors. In fact, sir, these impressions have a tendency to 
reduce them to a state of wassalawe to this Government. 
It is high time the delusion should be removed. Mr. L. 
said, he wished to see every State independent of this 
Government, and to feel and recognize that indepen- 
dence. He was certain that Alabama was not in ar- 
rears to the Government of favors, and he desired, by a 
report of a Committee, that others should know it, and 
that the public mind should be disabused on this subject. 
For those reasons, he had determined to vote for the 
amendment. 

Me. L. said he did not wish Alabema to lie under the 
imputation of being indebted to the bounty of the Gen. 
eral Government for any exclusive favors—for favors 
create a servile dependence. ‘The only*benefits which 
any state should receive are such as appertain to all, 
and result froma constitutional exercise of the powers 
entrusted 10 Congress. 

Mr. L. said, that as to the original amendment, he was 
opposed to it in toto, even though the amendment should 
prevail. Tle was opposed to it because the public lands 
were pledged for the redemption of the public debt.— 
They were how discharging that debt, and there was 
an impropriety and indelicacy in applying them to any 
other object. The proceeds of those lands are now 
lessening the amount of the public debt; and, Sir, to 
what object more national can they be applied? Whit 
other disposition can be made of them so just and equal? 
And, Sir, will gentlemen divert the funds of this Gov- 
ernment, from an object so purely national, to objects of 
a local and sectional character, unauthorised, as I believe, 
by the Constitution? 1 have yet to learn that the Con- 
stitution authorises the action of this Government in re- 
lation to either of these subjects—education or improve- 
ment. Sir, IT have been admonished that little respect 
is paid to any reference which may be made to the Con- 
stitution m this House; but, Sir, | am a junior member, 

and must abide by ut as the rule of my conduct, until | 
um, absolved from the obligations of the oath taken at | 
your table: 

Mr. L. observed, much was said about the extrava 
gant recommendations in Mr. Adams’s first Message, of 
national universilies, observatories, &c. and yet he feared 
that geptlemen who then derided these Opinions as 
ihe vagaries of a visionary statesman, are about to 
adopt the same principles by voting an application of the 
national funds to the same objects. This House has 


| why? 


‘make such a motionif no one else did. 


Because such matters were not under the cog- 
nisance of the House Mr. L. said, that gentlemen may 
draw the distinction that the proposition involves no- 
thing more than a donation to the several States foi the 
purposes of education and internal improvement. Mr. 
L. thought it a distinction without a difference. If Con- 
gress furnishes the means for the erection of coilege 
buildings or internal improvement, it contributes more 
ethciently to the ends than if each member were to take 
a spade or trowel in fis hand and proceed to the manual 
execution of the work. Besides, what ditlerence was 
there between the appropriation of national lands and 
national money to jocal objects? They are one and the 
same thing. If we withdraw the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands, that vacuum will have to ve supplied by tax. 
ation. Then what is the dillerence between the pro- 
ceeds of the public lauds and other money, or between 
public land and hard dollars? They are means convert- 
ible to the same end. Mr. L. said, that, as a Southern 
man, he felt bound to oppose any application of the 
national funds, by taking them trom an object so nation 
al asthe payment oi the public deb) and appropriating 
them to any local or sectioual purposes. This has been 
the ground of complaint with the South. The South- 
ern people never have murmured at any contributions 
which have been levied on tiem tor the general good; 
but have objected to every dollar applied to less na- 
tional objects. 

Mr. L. said, that, asa citizen of a new State, he 
should oppose the proposition as unjust and unequal to 
the new States. What sir, the value of these 
lands betore they were reclaimed and suildued by the 
enterprise of the first settlers? To quote the language 
of the mover of these resolutions, the honorable gentle- 
man from Vermont, “they were waste and uncultivated 
deserts.” Sir, their value has been imparted to them 
by the industry, evterprise, and sufferings of that hardy 
population, who precede che comforts and conveniences 
of a more advanced condition of every newly settling 
country. Mr. L asked, who levelled the forests, who 
opened the roads, who esiablished the towns, who gave, 
in fact, a determinate value to all the lands in the coun 
try, by converting aw iiderness tO a Country possess 
mg all the comiorts o/ cultivated life? The people 
of Alabama. ‘The labor and hardship was with them; 
aud shall they be placed on no better footing than the 
old States? Shall they receive but three shares out of 
two hundred and thirieen in al] the lands within their 
liamits? Shall their improvements and industry be sold 
and distributed for the purpose of establishing roads 
and canals, schoo!s and colleges, in other States, whose 
citizens have shared with them none of the hardships, 
ihe labor, and the snffe:ings of settling the country? 
Sir, the proposition ts unjust, and the system would ren- 
der the new States tributary to the old. Besides, what 
would be the share of Alabama under this system? 
Three shares would probably be worth fifleen thousand 
dollars, and yet her citizens pay perhaps four or five 
hundred thousand dollars a year for land. A constant 
drain upon the resources of the State to this vast amount, 
a continued current of circulation setting from them in 
its onward course, with the paltry return of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. L. said, this was too much the case at present, but 
the citizens of Alabama will not complain so long as 
this money goes in payment of a debt incurred in de- 
fence of National nghts and honor. If applied to any 
local purpose they will and ought to complain. 

From whence, Mr. L. asked, does this proposition 
come? From Virginia, whose contributions of land to 
the General Government have been more than all the 
other States? No, sir, that great and patriotic State, 
Whose generosity is so often complimented on this floor, 
and whose name is identified with every sacrifice of 
blood or treasure in defence of this government—she, | 
say, sir, does not ask, this distribution at our hands. 
North Carolina has also made an important cession of 
lands tothe Government. I hope a majority of that 
State do not demand the distribution. South Carolina 
and Georgia have also made large cessions of lands, and 
fam persuaded neither of them will favor this project 
from what quarter then does the proposition present it- 
self? From Vermont—a State which has made no ces- 
sion Whatever to the Government; and that, sir, in the 
absence of Virginia; whose liberality has created the 
largest portion of the fund which it is proposed to di- 
vide. He hoped the question would not be taken until 
Virginia was fairly represented on this floor. He should 


Was 


Mr L. said, he was opposed to the proposition for 
another reason. It woud be a means of Continuing the 
present Oppressive rates of impest duties. The with- 
drawal of every Gollar from the present purpose of pay- 
ing the National debt, produces that result. The South- 
ern States had hoped tor some alleviations of their bur 
thens alter the payment of that debt. They had thought 
that after the necessities of the revenue had ceased, that 





once decided against a Committee on Education: and_ 


those duties would be taken off. But, sir, the race of 
politicians who believe that a National debt is a Na- 


tional blessing, is not yet extinct. 


They exist in fall 
force inthis House Mr. L. said, he had but little ex- 
rience in the legislation of Congress, but he thought 
it required very moderate foresight to perceive that the 
friends of the tariff would go “ten masse” for this pro- 
position. It wil serve as a pretext for keeping up the 
igh rate of duties and of continuing their exactions on 
the South, How then can Southern gentlemen who are 
opposed to the tariff, vote tor this proposition. There 
is Sir, @ tax-payingand a taa-receiving portion in this 
Union. The interest of the one is to create and of the 
other to avoid a public debt. The legislation of this 
House proves it. ‘The ove portion voting in favor and 
the other portion voting against the appropriations of 
public revenue for sectional and local objects. Sir, a 
stranger in the lobby would soon ciseover this fact, 
The able report of the Conumttee of Ways and Means, 
in 1828, establishes the proposition conclusively. The 
reasoning of that committee in proot of the unequal ope- 
ration of our revenue system, has not, and im my Opin- 
jon, Cannot be, shaken. Su,it the duties on imports 
were paid equally by all parts ofthe country, why do 
we see somany propositions from cCertam quarters to 
disiribute the National revenue among the several States. 
If no State is to receive more than she has paid, why 
this anxiety onthe subject?) Why not suffer the money 
to remain With the people and be drawn for these local 
purposes by the local legislaiure? ‘This disposition io cre- 
ate a common fund and to distrisute it according to 
iumbers, proves the imequality ef the contributions of 
the public revenue. bi proves that a minority pay the 
money, and that the majority are determined to go into 
joint stock with them, and to wring from thme the last 
possible farthing. 

Mr. L. said,asa Represeutative of a new State, he 
would present another reason tor opposing the resolu- 
on. So soon, sir, as the new States begin to yield the 
old States an annual revenue for the opening of roads and 
canals, and the establishment of schools, they will be 
viewed as so many plantations, furnishing a regular in- 
come totheirowners. The sympathies of the old States 
wuld be lost in the stronger feeling ot cupidity—exac- 
tions upon exactions would follow in the sale and dispo- 
sition of the Public Lands; and a system which is now 
very oppressive, would be rendered more so by the 
combined eflorts of the old Siates; every demagogue 
would minister to the public appetite by some new 
scheme, to draw frem the new States, alngh price for 
their lands. This condition of things besides its absolute 
degradation, would check in an instant the prosperity 
and growth of the new States. Sir, as soonas the new 
Siaies put their seal to this proposition, they add to the 
number of their taskmasters inthe proportion of sixteen 
toone. Their destinies are then fixed. It is, sir, no- 
thing short of a proposition, to place them in the wine 
press and to squeeze from them every possible drop of 
vitality Which could minister tothe prosperity of the 
older States. 


Farmay, Jan. 8. 

The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Hunt. 

The question being on the motion of Mr. Martin, to 
amend the resolution— 

Mr. Burges stated, that the resolution before the 
House had in view two great objects, the promotion of 
education, and the facilitating of intercourse between 
the diflerent parts of the Union. This resolution look- 
ed to both these great objects. Before proceeding to 
consider it, he might be called upon for reasons, why, 
coming as he did from a small State, he should presume 
lo say any thing upon the subject. It might be said 
that Rhode Island lad no broad lands to cede to the 
United States. But though they had no broad lands to 
give, yet, im all the measures relative to the acquisition 
of this vast territory, the lithe State of Rhode Island 
had performed her part. She had done her full propor- 
tion of the services Which had placed this territory at 
the disposition of the United States. And if the North 
did not forget her services, the South had too much chi- 
valry and magnanimity not to remember them. 

How was this country purchased? From what fund 
was Florida purchased? From what fund was Louis- 
iana purchased?) From the general fund And who 
has contributed to that general fund? You will find that 
at New Orleans, not more than half a millions is paid 
into the public Treasury from all the States on the East 
and West banks of the Mississippi. This sum divided 
between the nine States borderig on the Mississippi, 
amounts to Only about sixty thousand dollars per annum, 
trom each State. Little Rhode Island contributes more 
than five times as much every year. And since the 
Government is determined to make some distribution of 
its revenue, I say Rhode Island has a right to be heard, 
notwithstanding the severe remarks yesterday addressed 
to the gentleman from Vermont, Mr. Mallary, that that 
State gave nothing to the Union, and had no right to be 
heard. That State has a right—Rhode Island has con- 





tributed more to the revenue of the country, annually, 
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than any State in the Mississippi valley. Were we to| or who gave this as a reason of a separation from the 


be told that this State had no interest in the discussion?! crown. 


W hen principles were recurred to, and reasons were re- 
ferred to tor the settlement of questions, were they to 
hear such declarations? We sometimes mistake, under 
the excitement of debate. 

This proposition has in view, and proposes from the 
annual proceeds of the public lands, to raise a fund for 
the promotion of education and Internal Improve nents 
and the proposition to amend, seems to me to be fixed 
and formed to overthrow the original proposition. ‘This 
amendment proposes to go into a calculation of the ex- 

enditures forthe public lands ever since they were with- 
in the control of the LU States; and the amendmeut re 
commended by the gentiemau from Indiana, proposes, 
(and very properly | think, u this amendment is to be 
adopted.) to calcuiate all the expenditures which have 
been made upon the maritime frontier Ef one 
this House, | presume the other will, The question 
will then be, what has been expended for the public 
lands? What forthe Navy? And what for the Gov- 
ernment! I said, this amendment seemed calculated to 
overthrow the original proposition of the gentleman 
from Vermont; but [ did not say that if was so intend 
ed by the mover. would suurgest, whether if is intend. 
ed to call uponthe West to pay tor the public lands, 1 
the East is to be called upoa to refund the money which 
has been expended in that part of the couatry for com 
mercial or warlike PUPPOses, if it is SO calculated, bean 
answer, that it will never come to pass. Phe States 
through which the Cumberland Road runs, will vever 
repay you the million Which has been laid out upon its 
construction The State of Delaware will never retund 
the money which has beea expended in making the mole 
in Delaware bay. Rhode Island will never pay back 
the money which has been expended in her waters tor 
fortifications These things lave not beon done for the 
benefit of the States exclusively, but ior the good of the 
whole. You cannot expect such repayment; you do not 
intend to make the demand. If you do not, | ask then, 
why cal! up a committee, and refer to them an examina, 
tion into the amounts? = You will derive no benelit from 
it. Nothiag will come to pass from it, and any refer 
ence to the amount is calculated to destroy the whole 
proposition. Why should the House adopt this amend- 
ment then? It will be ot If you place the 
amendment in the bosom of this resolution, it will be the 
asp which will sting it to death. 

What is the purpose of this resolution? To inquire 
into the expediency of a distribution of the revenue from 
the lands at some future day among the States, who now 
hold them only in fee simple. Gentlemen talk as uo the 
whole seven hundred millions were the property of the 
States at the close of the Revolutionary War. The 
States did not then owr. the lands. ‘There was not oue 
acre belonging at that time to any one State. There did 
not stand in the relation of f e simple to any living be- 
ing, any portion of the lands now belonging to the Unu- 
ed States. Wheo the country was discovered, neither 
King nor Pope of burope ever claimed to possess thas 
portion of the country; they claimed no title to these 
lands. No Sir—the whole claim, until after the estab- 
lishment of the Laoited States Government, was no more 
than a claim to the right to purchase from the Indians. 
It was a pre-emption claim. t low was the couatry sit- 
uated? It will be remembered, that when the first col- 
ony @ame, and planted itself at Old Pomt Comfort, the 
Loudon Company had been chartered with a territory 
of which Point Comfort was the centre, extending trom 
thence two hundred miles south, and north two hundred 
miles After this the charter of the Plymouth Compa- 
ny extended from the 40th to the 45:h degree of lati. 
tude. After this there was another charter granted, 
extending south and west of the Virginia grants. Under 
these charters, their holders claimed almosi ail the coun- 
try from what is now the State of Mame to Georgia; 
but it was only on the margin of the Atlantic. The 
States thus founded never dreamed that the charters ex- 
tended to the Pacific. And the colonists, like the gran- 
tors, supposed that when they bad reached these shores 
they were within a short distance of the Pacific 


passes 


no avail. 


During this time the French had settled in the West- 
ern part of the country, and had extended their posses- 
sions. In 65 the war was commenced—uwot for terri 
tory, but for the right of pre-emption, the mght to pur- 
chase. The colonies fought in this war, and were suc- 
cessful. For several years they kept twenty-five thou- 
sand men in the field constantly; and the House will 
indulge me in the remark, Lam proud to say, that more 
than two thirds of this army was from New England 
The terms of the peace gave to Great Britain all the 
country west of, and lying on the left bank of the Mis- 
sissippl; and the hing of Great Britain shortly alter 
made his proclamation, claiming al! this territory, which 
he left in possession of the Indians. ‘There was no dif- 
ficulty between the colonies and the mother country 
about this title; it remained inthe crown. Until 1774 
there was not a citizen, not a government, not a man 
could be found who censured tle crown for this claim, 


justice, and | hope they wil not look tu vain. 





No one claimed any righi to the soil, or even 
any pre emption right. It was no” vested in any one 
state. Nor was this claim disturbed uatil the French 
Revolution. lathe year 779 the French minister arriv- 
ed here, and our ministers were endeavoring to negoti- 
ate with the French and Spanish Governments. Upon 
the suggestion of the French minister, Congress went 
into a Consideration of the Westera boundary, not with 
any witention of claiming it for themselves, but, in the 
partition, not to give it to the King of Great Britain. 
When the subject came up in Conzress, it was involved 
in this question: whether Congress would instruct its 
ministers tna england to be in subjection to the king ot 
Frauce, and act mm accordance with lis desires, in con- 
“luding a treaty with Great Britain: and after the Com- 
mittee reported for their consideration, the instructions 
to the ministers, *“to govern themselves, in all respects, 
by the advice and the opinion of the Court of Franer,” 
this claim never was setup. Georgirn, North Caroima, 
South Carolina, V irginia—every state, saving Delaware, 
Connecticut, Rhode island, and Massachusetts, went for 
the iastructions. These tour States would not consen! 
ty put the making ot a treaty al the disposal of France 
It would have gone to that government, but for the firm- 
ness of our ministers, and their departure from their in 
structions. For no other reason can be found, except 
that Great Britain gave it to us rather than that France 
should have it. They concluded the treaty, and the re- 
sult. so far as the Freach Goveroment was concerned, 
was only the angry letter of Count Vergenness, and the 
mild reply of Dr Franklin. Ail this 
tory. New England, therefore, gave as much of this 
land as the Southera States. It became the property of 
all the states, by the treaty with Great Britain, and it 
was ceded by the states, on general principles, for the 
purpose of strengthening the Luion. The New Eng 
land States were as patriotl: as the Southern Siates, 
they did not give lands of their own, but they ceded 
their claim to what belonged in part to them. I will 
not detract from the patriotism of those days; but I wish 
we could go back to those days, and adopt their spirit 
in legislation, that every lip might be touched with a liv 
ing coal from the altar of patriotism. We should not 
then be contending which should have the most, but con- 
tending which should do the best 

How was Florida acquired? By ourselves; from the 
public funds in part, but mostly by relinquishing the 
claims of our citizens on the Court of Spain’ No man 
knows how much was thus relinquished, but | will ven- 
jure to Say twice as much as the sum paid by this Gov- 
ernment. Florida cost much more thau it was ever val- 
ued at. By the Atlantic merchants more than ten mil 
jions were relinquished to Spain tor Florida. I myselt, 
and my partners in business, were more than $200,030 
worse Off, because that treaty did not cover ail the 
claims. Weshould not mention these things, if it was 
not said by the Western gentlemen that we have no 
claim in these lands, because we have relingvished noth 
ng. 

How was Louisiana purchased? We relinquished 
again claims for filteen millions. This amount came 
from the pockets of private gentlemen, merchants ou 
the Atlantic coast. 
as their property 


is matter of his- 


They look upon these public lands 
They look to this government for 

\ When 
this country was purchased, therefore, say it was pur- 
chased out of the common fund for the benefit of the 
common fund, by the relinguislimeat of claims to 
twice the amount; not all from a few States, 
your own money, by your teliow citizens. 


* 


but by 
‘Pheir clan 
holds good, now that the country is occupied by many 
They will ask for justice; and by ail that fs lioly in 


What is the object of this amendment? | put it to 
the gentleman trom South Carolina, (Mr. Martin.) He 


ris > » oo) ;> 72 7 lee anf } , +) “ r os ‘ j ' 4 . 
Wished, he said, the principles of the common law should | pefynd the amount expended in the Bay. 


he applied to the scitlement of this question, [ask him 


if he means the law of intestactes, or whether he consid- | 


ers it as having any approximation to itestacies? | 
agree, that if a man leaves to his descendants property 


from which a portion of them have enjoyed benelits, ao ‘naval hospitality, and will seek this security. 


account of such advantsges ought to be taken, and they 
ought to relund a proportion tor the benefit of the whole. 
For argument’s sake | am willing to place it upon this 
ground. lam willing to go into a division of this prop- 
erty, and if I can slow that the benefit derived has been 
to the whole estate, and not to any one of the heirs, | 
shall make out my case. While but little has been done 
with regard to the East, and its population, every thing 
has been done in the West to increase the population, 
and advance the value of property. Lands have been 
surveyed and laid out, townships have been located, and 
reservations have been made for primary education, for 
academic education, and for collegiate education. Sec- 
tions have been set apart for erecting halls of legislation 
and courts of justice. 


Did you, by these reservations, make the lands more 
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not have gone there if there had been no provision made 
for the administration of law, and the education of their 
children? Had you done nothing for roads, we should 
have seen howé much more lingeringiy would people 
have advanced that way; ata reduced price would you 
have sold that land. Consider it in the same condition 
asa property ieft. Ifa father had possessed twenty- 
four farms, and each of his sons had occupied one and 
he had expended on each ofthem something, what in- 
creased the value of one tarm was for the advantage of 
the whole estate; and no lawyer, tn settling the ac- 
counts, Would subtract from one a sum for ditches, and 
from another for fences, made while the sons occupied 
the farms. It was not for the good of the occupants that 
‘he improvements were made, and such a settlement, by 
the common law, wiil not apply. 

When the Union shall be divided, which I suppose 
will be done in the ensuing Summer, I say if you are able 
to divide among us all and singular the estate of the 
United States, vou will not call forthi: account. Uf aot 
for the West, you will notfor the East. You have pur- 
chased sites, erected arsenals, custom houses, light 
houses, built an expensive and powerful navy and for- 
tifications. If you divide the commoa stock, what will 
be divided? Will you consider what every fort has cost? 
Will you call for the value of every moie, ship, or arse- 
nal? NoSir. The way to settle will be, not to look 
at the expenditure. Will you look'to the General Land 
Office and see what has been the whole expense of 
surveyiag and laying out these lands? NoSir. You 
will not ask any State to account for what has been laid 
out within it. You will divide what remains. Maryland 
may be the Auctioneer, and Fraace and England may 
be the purchasers of your couutry—your navy, I pray 
that no deck of it may ever be trod by a man who does 
not address his God in the Engiish tongue! This is all} 
imagimation, Sir, to he sure, but this will be the course. 
Your President’s House—let it be reserved, it will bea 
monasiery—a shrine for pilgrims. ‘This building (the 
Capitol) shall be the mausoleum of the nation, and 
when the remains of Washington are deposited beneath 
the corner, let there be inscribed upon the doors—* This 
was the place of legislation of a nation too far advanced 
in Knowledge to be wise,and with too much liberty to be 
humane.” 

The whole account might be settled, with looking 
back to see what you and your fathers have done. If 
this is to be the case—if the term had expired, and the 
copartuership was to be dissolved, we must ask an ac- 
count. Bur no such event is apprehended. The Umoa 
is not near his dissolution; he is not over forty years of 
age; he is yet a hale and proper centleman, and I hope 
he will outlive all who have been browbeating him. 

[ask whether you can’t determine by principles, 
whether any thing is to be paid back? I put it to gen- 
tlemen. 1 ask members to say whether they expect the 
Western people to pay for that which they have receiv- 
ed. I tell gentlemen, the west has richly paid for all the 
benefits it has received bycalling in population & wealth 
onevery side. They have made your land, which was 
noi worth three cents an acre, worth one doilar an acre. 
is not all this real benefit? Already you have sold for 
forty millions what cost you only twenty-millions, ex- 
clusive of what [meutioned as having beea relinquished. 
You have two hundred millions more Jaid out, surveyed, 
and ready for the market. The west has iocreased this 
value: the west has made it, and shall you ask them 
to pay back the little they have received? 

You must ask the East also torepay what has been 
expended ia her country for maritime defence, for the 
Navy , for Custom houses, lioht houses, &e. It is use- 


} 


‘tless tocall on them; they will not return. The expense 
:' seat ‘has beea tor the general concern. 
freedom, or sacred in justice, you are pledyed to do it. ‘ter in the bosom of Delaware Bay. 


Here isa breakwa- 
Do you ask Dela- 
ware tO pay fortt? You do not ask Peunsylvania and 
New Jersey, whose shores are washed by the Bay to 
lt was not ex- 
nended for Pennsyivania and New Jersey, but for the 
whole country—tor the whole world. Every ship that 
sails may find protection behind this mole; and if our 
seas Should be scoured by corsairs, all nations know our 

\ If this 
was not made then for Delaware and Pennsylvania, why 
ask them to pay forit? If yow do not mean to ask Vir- 
ginie, Ohio, and the other States through which the 
Cumberland road runs, to pay back as much as has been 
expended within their borders, why take an account of 
it? Itis because gentlemen can hold it up, and “so 
much has been given to vour State, while, only so much 
has been given to mine?” Sir, this is far, below the dig- 
nity of Jegislators. We act for the «ole nation, and 
we should not act like boys quarelling with their mother 
because one has more biead and butter than another— 
like the wicked wag of New England who told his pa- 
rent if she did not give him as much as she gave Tom, 
he would tear the collar of his shirt off. It would be 
Just as wise to take an account of these grants and dona- 
tions as proposed by this amendment. You will do no 


valuble? Would not people now go there, who would | good by hearkening to this call. Until your benefits 








70 Banner of the Constitution. 
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shall apread, like the due of Heaven, over every part of thirteenth Congress, both inclusive, and that they report | and number of applicants rejected; the States from which 


the continent, you will never satisty this craving appe- by resolution or otherwise. 





hey came, respectively; distinguishing between those 


tite. Mr Thomson, of Georgia, by consent, moved the fol- who have graduated and received commissions, and 
een | O\\ i resolution: 3 sueh as have withdrawn, or have been dismissed trom 
TW ENTS --—ERST COAGRESS, Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to | 'he Institution; how many have been in said Academy, 


riRsST SESSION. | lav betore this House, a statement of the number, witht 


W eEpNEsDAY, Jan. 13. | within the jurisdictional limits of the States of Mame, ]! 

Sprate.—The Hon. Arnold Naucain, trom Dela-, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Rhode Island, |! 
ware, appeared, was qualified, and took his seat sand) Peansylvamia, respeciively: such statement to |! 
The resolution otle red yesterday by div. Barnard.) be accompaimned by as critical a shewing as can be tur- |! 


vhose fathers aud guardians were members of Congress; 


ithe moral and politica: condition of anv Indians located and how many such are now there; what the monthly 


av of the cadets, and whether they are supplied with 
ations, tuel, quarters, &c. at the public expense, or are 
urnished by themselves;—-stating also, as far as prac- 
cable, What proportion of them (if any) Were in cir- 


calling on the Secretary of War tor the number ot de- | ished by thie Department, of the Government to which |cumstances too indigent to be educated on their own 


sertions in tie army since 1822, with the causes, was | they have been heretoiore and are now subjected, with tt 
| the names of the respective tribes, which tribe or tribes |: 


agreea 10. 


neans, or those of their parents; the names and number 
4 those vraduates now in the Army of the United States 


Mr. Ruggles offered the following resolution: ‘(if any) have been or are now permitted to exercise the |—also the names and number of the professors, snstruc- 
Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Roads and Canals) rigit of seli-goverameni, independent of the State or | tors, and ail other oilicers employed in said Academy, 
be instructed to inquire mo the expediency of making! States in whi h they are located—and (if any ) which with their pay and emoluments; adding thereto the en 
an appropriation jur the continuation and Construction Of| tribe or tribes is, Or are now, Or have been subjected, in| tire aggregate expense Of instruction, annually; with 
the Cumberland Road, West ot Zan sville, ‘nm the State ay degree, Dy the government of the State or States in| such remarks as may explain and elucidate the whole.’ 


of Ohio which they are located, to the municipal jurisdiction of 
The tollowing original bills were reported, read, and} such State or States; aud the extent to which they may 

passed to a second reading, VIZ: have been or are now so subjected ” 

* By Mr. Kane from the Committee on Public Lands— This resolution lies upon the table one day of course 

“Granung a toWuship ol Land to heuy OD Coliege, in; according to rule, 





Ohio.” Public Lands. 
By Mr. Barton, from the same Committee—“For the} The House resumed tie consideration of the resolu 
encouragement of Augusta Coliege, in Kentucky.” tion moved by Me. Hunt on the 17th December ult. 


‘The bill co CONUNUe in force an act aulbolisilg the | concerning a Gistribution of the public lands among the 
importation and allowance Ol drawback on brandy 1) several Siates. 7 7 
casks of a capacity not less than liiiecnu Kaliviis, Was | Lie question recurred on the motion made by Mr. 
read the second tume, Consideied in Commitee of the} Martin ou the same uay to amend the said resolution. 


Whole, and ordered to be engrossed tor a third reading. Mr. Burges resumed and couciuded his remarks 
[It continues (he former act without luniiatioa | Mr. Wetus,.of Mi-scurm, ioliowed him, but had not 


On motion of Mr Mchuniey, the Senaie resumed the} concluded when, the hour lias ihige elapsed lor resolutions, 
consideration of the ene russed pill to grant pre-einpliok the House resumed the cousiderauon of the report ot 
rights to settiers on the public lauds. the Conuntitee of Elect Ons, on the memorial of Thomas 

W hen, ajlier a short debate, ie question on tne pas- 1). Arnwoid, contesting ihe evecuion of Prior Lea; and at 
sage of the bili was decided in the alfiiumative by yeas | ter some debate the main question Was put, viz: Wall 
and nays as loilows: Yeas 29. Nays le. ihe bicuse concur m ie resolution submitted in the re- 

Agreeably to tue spec val order of the day, the fol- port of the Commitee of Lie cCUOUs, \Z: 
lowing resoluuon submitted by Mr. vot on Tuesuay,; Resolved, ‘tliat Prior Lea is entitied to his seat in the 

| 21st Congress of the United States. 





the 29t0 ullimo, Was again laken up jor Cobsiderauion: 


Reseived, Liat the Conmiuttee On Fubviic Lauds be! And decided as ioiiow 5:—— ¥ tas, 149; Noes, 20. 
inst; ucted to quire into We eapediency of limiting jor} And so ihe said Prior Lea was declared to be enti- 


a certam period tue sales of the peouc sands lo such ) tled to a seat in ue tiouse, and the prayer of the wemo- 
lands only as have hereiviore been oliered tor sale, and! rial of ‘Th. D. Aruold was rejected. Adjourned. 


are subjectto entry at the mnnumum price, And also oon 
whether the ofhce of Surveyor General may uot be Tuurspay, Jan. 14. 
abolished without detriment to the public interest. Senatre.— The Resolution yesserday offered by Mr 


A debate ensued, in which Mr. Foot, Mr. Kane, Mr.| Ruggies relative to an appropriation to continue tie 
Barton,Mr. Mchimiey, Mr. Hoimes, and Mr. Benton took | Cumberiand Road, west of Zanesville, m Ohio, was 
apart, fot which a report willbe given hereaiter,] but} amended so as to inciude the State of Indiana, at the 


before any question could be taken, request of Mr. Hendincks, aud then agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned. Mr. hing offered the iollowing Resoiution: 
— Resolved, Liat the Committee on Indian Affairs be in- 


structed iO inquire into tue expediency of making an ap- 
propriation to euable the President of the United States 
lO Cause lo be surveyed aud parceiled oul amotg wie 
Creek, Cherokee, Choctaw, aud Chickasaw thves vt 
uGianas, SO much of the Territos y of the United Siates 
westoline Lerritory of Arkansas,as may be necessary 
lu We perbiavent residence of each of Uiese tribes; aud 
should such division deprive either of those ‘Tribes o} 
any portion of land heretoiore secured to them by trealy, 
‘io authorise the purchase of such part. 


: | Mr. Smich, of Maryiand, offered the following: 
Mr Spencer. of New York, trom the Committee on 7 , Pw... , C 
h 5} T, Ol. ’ é dicsolved, ‘Lisai the Commitice on Roads and Canals 
Argriculture, reported the following resolutions: { 


Resolved, That the President oft the Lanted States be 7 ; renee Seouianel rec ma ta 
requested to Cause to be pre cured, through the com- isy Mr. Sauturd—trom the re ligious society of Friends 
ae ol ‘~ er a enter, re our Ministers TT the Siate of New York, asking the protechion Ot ihe 
ane vopsuis abroac such Varicties Of the sugar cane, . , ' . : ee om 
~ ‘dies iia vegetables, eR iailis, seeas and ee Teg ts apaanaaaata oats asians, icant — ant — 


: : sal ; sich 
as may be best adlapte d to the soiland climate of the U. Mr. Smith, of Md. from the Committee on Finance, 
States 


edi . ' in fo Whom Was recommuilted the bill to alter the terms ot 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury cause | ope), on bonds, ior duties on goods, wares, and mer 
to be pre pared a well digested manual containing thie | chandize imported mem the Ueited Ata reporied J 
best pracucal miormauvion On the cuilivalion oi suLal | now draft, which was considered in Gecuideenn of the 
eane, and the fabrication and relmement Of Sugar, in | VW hole: and on his motion it was made the special! order 
cluding ‘he most modern npros ements, and to report | ot the day tor Monday next 


the same %C the next session of Congress. | The engrossed bill of the Senate, “To continue in 
— These resolutions were read and laid on the table.) force an act authorising the importation and allowance 
for one aay ot rater. according sa re. , ‘of draw back on brandy im Casks ota capacity not jess 

Mr. Crane, trom the Comautiee of Claims, made @0) than fifteen gailons,” was read the third time, passed 
unfavorable report on the petition of Samuel Holgate; and sent to the House of Representatives. 
Which was read and committed 


' ‘The’ Senate spent some time in Executive busi- 
Mr. Hemptall, from the Committee on Internal Im ‘ 


. | ness; and then adjourned to Monday. 
provements repo da bill maki 4 an apprap lation to LiovusE — MM; ‘i icklitke from the Committee on Re 
om molete the road leading irom ooy’s,¢ site \ em- , , a ab ; : 
mpl S y's, opposite Mem trenchment, reported a bil, * To prevent improper al- 


miis. gn the State of Teinessee, to Lite Rock. in the 
T f Arka * hick ‘ peony r = lowances to the Olicers and agents of the Government, 
ermiory Of Al usas, Wulch vi ds iWiIce rea . 
euOry ny es auc) in the setilement of thei ec: counts,” which was twice 


ymit iil ,' # 
committed read and commitied. 


Hovst.—Mr. McDuilie, trom the Committeeof Ways 
and Meaus, reported a bil making appropriations for 
certam fortifications tor the year 1530; which bil 
Was twice read and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Buchanan, trom the Committee on the Judiciary. 
made an unfavorabie re port ou the memorial ot sundry 
cilizens of the Luited Diates engaged in the Lobsier 
Fishery on the Coast of Massachusetts; Winch report 
was read and laid on th> table. 








Mr. De Witt moved the following resolution; which} = Mr. pilair, of Pi nness:. moved the following, which 
was read and adopted by the Leouse: was rr acd— 
Resolred Vhat the Commitiece on the Library be in- *“ Resolved, That the Si. rere of War be required to 


structed lO inquire ino the expediency of re-printing | furmish this Llouse with a regsoer exhibiting the names 
such of the Executive Documeuts and Legislative Re- and number of all the cadeis ‘hat ave been received in- 
ports of the House oj Representatives and of (ie Senate, to the Military Academy oi (oc Cuited States, from its 


On motion of Mr. White, ot Flonda, 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of establish- 
ing a Land Office at Pensacola, in West Florida. 

Distribution of the Public Lands. 
The House resumed the consideration of the resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. Hunt on the 17th of Dec. ult. pro- 
posing a distribution of the nett proceeds of sales of 
Public Lands among the several States. 
The question recurred on the motion made by Mr. 
Martin, on the same day, to amend the said resolution. 
Mr. Pettis, of Missouri, concluded bis remarks on 
the subject; after which the Speaker laid belore the 
riouse 
A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 
reports of officers of the Military Establishment, re- 
specting an enquiry into the propriety of discontinuing 
the use of ardent spirits inthe Army and Navy of the U. 
States, and of allowing an equivalent in money, which 
was read and laid on the table—also j 
A report from the Secretary of the Navy, made in 
obedience to an order of the House of Representatives, 
ofthe 25th of February, 1529, upon the necessity and 
expediency of constituting distilled spirits a part of the 
rations of midshipmen;, and its effects upon the morals 
and health of the imdividuals and upon the discipline 
and character of the Navy, should each midshipman 
use the quantity of distilled spirits which now by law 
constitutes a part of the daily ration; which report was 
laid upon the table. 
A Message in writing was received from the Presi- 
det, accompanied by three Indian treaties. 

The Judiciary. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union: and after some 
time spent therein, the Speaker resumed the Chair, and 
Mr Cambrelling reported that the Committee had, ac- 
cording to order, had the State of the Union under con- 
sideration, generally, aud particularly the bill making 
appropriations tor the payment of Revolutionary and In- 
valid pensions, the bill making appropriations for cer- 
ain arrearages in the Naval services forthe year 1829, 
and a bill establishing Circuit Courts and abridging the 
Jurisdiction of the Districts of Indianna, Hlmois, Mis- 
eur, Mississipi, the Eastern District of Louisiana, and 
the Southern District of Alabama; which two first 
mentioned bills he was directed to report to the House, 
without amendmeit; and that in relation to the last men- 
tioned bill the committee had come to no resolution, 

It was thereupon, 

Ordered, That the bill making appropriation for the 
payment Of Revolutionary and Invalid Pensions; and 
the bill making appropriations for certain arrearages 
in the Naval Service for the year 1829, be engrossed 
and severally read a third time to-morrow. Adjourned 


Fripay, Jan. 15. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 

Hovse.—Mr. Coulter, from the Committee on Re- 
trenchment, reported a bill to abolish the Board of Na- 
vy Commissroners, and to transfer its duties to the See- 
retary of the Navy, and to regulate the office of Naval 
Constructor; which bill was twice read and committed 
to the Committee of the whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. Storrs, fiom the committee appointed on so much 
of the Presidents message as relates to taking the fitth 
CENSUS, reported, WW part, a nil to provide for taking the 
fitth ceusus or enumeration ot the inhabitants of the Uni- 
ted States; which bill was twice read and commitied to 
the committee of the whole House en the state of the 
L pion. 

The question on reconsidering was then put and de- 
cided inthe negative, without a count. 

The Engrossed Bills—Making appropriations for cer. 
tain arrearages in the naval service of the United States, 
for the year 1529.—Making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of revolutionary and invalid pewsions.—To conti- 
nue in force an act authorizing certain soldiers, in the 





as are mmportant to be preserved, trom the first to the | first establishment unul the present time: also, the names 


late war, to surrender the bounty lands drawn by them, 
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and to locate others in lieu thereof; and for other pur- 
ses .— 

Were severally read the third time, and passed 

After considering several private bills, the House ad- 
journed until Monday. 





From the New-York Shipping and Commercial List. 


Statement, showing the net proceeds of Upland Cotton 
founded on actual sales transmiited from Liverpoo!; and 
on a computation of a half penny sterling per Ib. freight, 
and ten per cent premium on the exchange. 


CENTs. 

4 pence sterling in Liverpool netts in the U.S. 5,7 | 
4) pence 6.58 
5 pence - - - 745 
' 54 pence . a . : §.33 
6 penec . . . 9.20 
63 pence . . - . 10,18 
7 pence . ; : 10,08 
74 pence . . . - L1ys5 
8S pence . . . 12,72 
8) pence . . . . 1oG2 
9 pence . . . 14,50 
9} pence . . . . 15.38 
10 pence . . . 16.26 
103 pence ° ° - . 17,12 
1! pence ° : - 18.00 
114 pence ° ° . . 1S,SS 
12 pence - : . 19,78 


The above computations being made on an allowance of 
half a penny per lb. freight, and ten per cent. premium on 
the exchange, it will be apparent that the net proceeds will 
vary according as these ttems are higher or lower. 


For 
example—Cotton may now be shipped from New-York to 
Liverpool at one fourth of a penny per lb. freight, and the 
present price of bills is 9) per cent. premium—6 pence 
sterling in Liverpool will therefore produce net in New 
York 9 66-00 cents. 
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“ARSISI MITTS 

oe WaevadawWat at ad ve ° 
STATE OF TRADE IN ENGLAND. 

Lonpon, Nov. 30. 

The money market affords no criterion of the internal 
state of this country, else the funds would not maintain th 
high quotations now affixed to them. The fact is, there is 
no profitable employment for money otherwise than in the 
Funds, nor can any amendment be anticipated in the actu- 
al state of the empire until the public funds find their in- 
trinsic value in a metallic currency, or until a proper and 
general system of paper money be adopted. [It is really 
amusing to hear all the evils of the country attributed to 
overproduction, as if mankind can have too many good 
things. Too much clothing, according to those doctrines, 
produce cold, and too much food ts attended by starvation. 





The free trade system is followed by superabundance, and 


wretchedness is the necessary consequencés—If this doc- 
trine be truc, agriculture ought now to flor extremely, 
for it has not this season been troubled either with fre: 

trade or with superabundant crops. It is, however, foolish 
to attribute the general distress of the country toany thing 
but its true cause, a fall in the value of real and solid pro- 
perty to the extent of 50 per cent. and an increase of 5O 
per cent. in the weight of the taxes. The ship owner, the 
colonist, the manufacturer, the land proprietor, and th 

hand proprietor, have been obliged to reduce their incomes 
to their metallic value; and it cannot be expected that, with 
reduced incomes, they can afford to pay the same amount 
of taxes. At present, the capitalist, who wishes to increase 
his property, has no other means of doing so than by in- 
vesting it in the public funds, and hence arises the gradual! 
improvement which is occurring im the Consols. On the 
Stock Exchange this day, there were some fluctdations im 
their value. For the settlement on the 20th of January, 
i830, they opened in the morning at 94 31-82, during the 
day they advanced to 94 53 84, and at one time found buy- 
ers at 94 3-4. 

On the Foreign Stock Exchange there was a demand for 
Brazilian bonds, and an improvement of one one-half per 
cent. in their prices was the consequence. They yield now 
. yearly interest of nearly 3 per cent. and as the Eimpire is 
hujoying peace, and gradually rising in prosperity, a consid- 
erable improvement in her credit ts anticipated. Portu- 
ruese bonds find buyers at 51. It is not easy to guess the 
-rounds on which any calculate on immediate payment of 
fie over-due dividends on them. Russian bonds are be- 
roming scarce, and as the demand from the Continent for 
fhem, as well as for those of Greece, continues to be exten- 
hive. Mexican bonds are one half per cent. dearer. 





From the New York Mercantile Advertiser of Jan. 13. 


FROM VERA CRUZ. 
By the Bevan, arrived yesterday, advices to the L4th ult. 
re received. We learn that the decree by which the im- 
vortation of certain goods was prohibited after the 22d Ne- 
ember, had been suspended, and an order issued extend- 
ithe period tor the operation of the deeree to the 38lst 
f December. ‘The country was generally tranquil, but at 
unpeachy the government continued in the hands of the 
‘ilitary, who, in November, proclaimed a consolidated or 
entral form of government. ‘This sort of reform, it was 
sought, would not meet the approbation of the people, and 
1c former state of things would, in such case, be restored. 
lhe army of reserve was at Xalapa, and Vice President 
bustamenti, and Gen. St. Anna, were determined to pre- 
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serve order, and cause the authorities to be respected and 
obeyed, according to their proclamations in relation to the 
revolt at Yucatan. A meeting of Congress would take 
place on the first of January, when means would no doubt 
be taken to restore order to Campeacay and Merrda. 

Capt. Ross, of the U.S. marines, oassed through Vera 
Cruz early in December tor Mexico, with despatches for 
our Minister. 


Roads. 


rcriuise. 


The Erie, and Peacock, had arrived and sailed on 


evening, having left Vera Cruz onthe 21st ult.—Mr. Poin- 
scit, who was expected by this ship, has not arrved, and 
we have not learnt the cause, but presume he was to em- 
bark inthe Falmouth sloop of war, which remained at Sa- 
eriicios. Among the passengers, are Col. Jose Maria Tor- 
nell, minister plenipotentiary trom Mexico to our govern- 
ment, and Col. Meta, secretary of legation, with their tam- 
ilies. We learn that there was po news of importance.— 


hut at too late an hour to examine last night. The 


bi, 


Virginia has on board 140,000 dollars in specie, and a quan- 
Lit) of plate, cochineal, &«. 
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WaASELhiiG?! Os Guay 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 16, 1°30 


For sale at the Printing Office of this paper, curicr of 
E and 9th streets, The Free Trade Advocate, 2 vols. octa- 
vo, half bound, price $3,50. Any member of Congress, or 
other gentleman on the spet, who will transmit his name to 
the Editor, through the Post Oifice, will have a copy sent 
to him. 














There being now no copies of the first No. of this paper 
on hand, new subscribers cannot of course receive it. At- 
ter this day, those who call for the back Nos., will receive 
thein trom the first No. published in the present year, until 
the sumall supply on hand, is exhausted; after which the til 
will commence on the day of the receipt of the order for 
ihe paper. In the direction and enveloping of our paper, 
4s much care is taken to avoid mistakes, as it Is possible to! 
observe,—they being superintended by intelligent persons, 
and should any miscarriages take place —which we con- 
ceive to be at times unavo.dable,—at any post oifice, which 
sends off every day many thousands of papers to ail parts 
ot the United States, we trust that they will not be charge- 
able tous. ‘Thus far we have heard very few complaints, 
and we are in hopes that few interruptions will occur to 
the regular files of our subscribers. 





We insert to-day, a second communication from “A 
Subscriber,” without comment. ‘his we do, tor two rea- 
sons; one is, that we may have an opportunity of inviting 
the contribution of some iriend to our cause, In Opposiny 
his arguinents, and the other is, to obviate the inconveui- 
ence of replying to a manuscript, writen ina free hand. 
Should no aid be afforded us, we shall at an early day, ol- 
ier our oWn remarks. 





We publish to-day, an extract from a circular addressed 


The Falmouth, Com. Elliot, was lying in Saerificios | 


POSTSCRIPT.—The pocket ship Virginia, arrived last 


'Captara Collins has furnished papers to the date of his sail- 


EE 


Stock of the Bank of the United States, (says the 
Mercantile Advertiser) sold at New-York, on the 11th 
inst for $1175; and on 12th, tor $116 The price on 
the Ist of December was quoted at about $122, since 
when a dividend has been declared of $3 50 per share. 











We are gratified to learn, from a source to be relied 
on, that our minister at Colombia has satisfactorily ad- 
|justed, and obtained the indemnity claimed by our fellow 
“citizens, interested in the vessels Josephine and Ranger, 

and that he confidently anticipaie. lke success in ‘the 
case of the brig Morris— Wash. Telegraph. 








SUPREME COURT U. 8. 
W epvespay, Jan. 13, 1830. 

The Court met pursuant to acyjourninent. 

Present, as on yesterday, five Justices. 

On motion of Mr. Ocpen, Henry b. Cowxes, Esq. of 
the State of New York; and on motion of Mr. Wesstrer, 
SvrEPHEN Fares, Esq. of the State ot Ohio, were admitted 
Attorneys and Counsellors of this Court. 

No. 16.—The United States vs Thomas Buford.—The 
arguinent of this cause was commenced by the Attorney 
General on the part of the United States, continued by 
Messrs. Wickuirre and Wernaster for the defendant in Er- 
ror, and concluded by the Attorney General. 

Adjourned till to-morrow 11 o’clock, A.M. 

‘Taurspay, Jan. 14. 

The Court met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present, as on yesterday, five Justices. 

On motion of the Attorney General, U. S. A. Branprne, 
Esq. of South Carolina, was admitted as Attorney and 
Counsellor of this Court. 

No. 14.—The United States vs the Attorney General of 
Louisiana, (on the part of the State.\—The argument of 
this cause was commenced by the Attorney General on the 
part of the United States, continued by Mr. Jones for the 
Appellee, and concluded by the Attorney General for the 
Appellant. 

No. 42.—Richard R. Keene, Plaintiff in Error, vs 
Richard W. Meade's Executriz.—The argument in this 
was commenced by Mr. Key, for the Plaintitf in Er. 
ror, and continued by Messrs. Ler and Jones tor the De- 
fendant in Error. Adjourned till to-morrow, 11 A.M. 

Fripay, Jan. 15. 

The Court met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present, as on vesterday, five justices. 

On motion of Mr. Attorney General, Elias K. Kane. of 

illinois, Andrew Dunlap, of Massachusetts, and James W. 
Wayne, of Georgia, Esqrs. were adimitted Attorneys and 
‘ounsellors of this Court. 

No. 42. Richard R. Keene, plaintiff in error vs. Richard 
W. Weade’s Executric. The argument of this cause was 
concluded by Mr. Key for the plaintiif im error. 

No. 15. James Boyce’s Evecutors vs. Felix Grundy. 

‘he argument of this cause was commenced by Mr. Wick- 
LIFFE tor the appellants. 


Adjourned ull to-morrow 11 o’clock, A. M. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate— 
Nicholas Biddle, George M. Dallas, Benjamin W. Rich- 








by Eldred Simkins, Sen.,a member of the Legislature oft 
South Carolina, tu his constituents, which we recommend | 
to the perusal of our friends in the North, as exhibiting | 
senuuments, which we have reason to believe, are 
tained by a vast majority of the .peopie of the 
States. Mr. Simkins is a gentieman of great respectabil- 
tv, and of mature vears, and what he 
iore, to be regarded as the effusion of a 


a 


enter. 
Southeri | 
Buys, Is mot, TuCcTes | 
hot headed, tiers 

youtn, but as the deliberate Opinions Ol @ man Wiese mits | 
has been ripened by age and experience, and who can hav 

ho Oller Object in View, but tle ana Luppilness Ol} 
the country, and the durability of the Union. It would be | 
io us a suurce of 
press upon Ui 


pruce 


intinite satistaciion, were we abie to mmn- 
minds of all our readers, thr deep CONVIC- | 
tion which we feel, that this coaiederation has never been 
overshadowed by such clouds and darkness, as rest upon i 
at this very day, and when we say, that this conviction, ts | 
not alone that of ourscives, but of others, whose political sta- | 
tion better quality them for forming a judgment in the | 


case, we trust that we shall be considered as not making | 





q 
} 





A few months since, there a »peared in “The Virginia 
Literary Muscum,” a periodical work, published at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, a course of essays favorable te the pol- 
icy of protecting manufactures. In the Free Trade Advo-| 
cate, we adverted to thus tact, which brought out a writer) 
in the Richmond Enquirer, under the signature of ‘gis’ 
who used the tollowing languege—*Professor Cooper of 
Columbia College, whose authority i relied on by the 
‘Free Trade Advocate, in the prospectus of the Philadel- 
phia Emporiuin, in 1813, after admitting the general rule of 
‘Laissez nous fore, gives eight reasons tor aiding in the | 
intreduction of manuiactures in this country.” Professor! 
Cooper, m vindication of himself, from this charge of de-| 
parting too widely frem the rigid principles of a science, | 
published in the Columbia Telescope, an article addressed | 
to us, Which we copied in our last paper at length, and | 
which should have been accompanied by this explanation. 


} 

, ws . } 

an unwarranted asservioh. | 
; 

' 








General Joun Fioyp was elected Governor of Virginia | 
on the 9thinst. The votes were, for Fioyp, 140; for P. B. | 
Danie, 66; Scattering, 7. 


| John 


PCuinstaince 


ut a distance trom ¢ 


rds, of Philadelphia; Benjamin Bailey, of New-York, and 
s. Donnell of Baitimore, to be Directors of the Bank 
vi the L nited Siates, for the present year, 


Washington contains at this time a population of upwards 


117,000 persous, scatt red over an extent of ground, that 


utly accommodate 100,000. This scatter- 
of the houses is to be ascribed mainly to the cir- 
ti sites for the capitol where Congress 
s sittings, and the public offices where all the Exec. 
utive business is transacted, are a mile and a half apart. 
liad the y been located together, on the spot now occupied 


We uid COVE ils 
ed state 
lat the 


holds it 


by ether, they would have tormed a nucleus around which 
the city would naturally have grown up, and that conden. 


sation Wuich is so es-cnticd to the comfort of a city life, 
Why the separa- 
We have heard 


would have been the necessary resuit. 


LiQit Was Inade, It is dithicuit to unagine. 


iit said, that the reason assigned at the tame, was that by 


placing the Treasury, War, Navy and State Departments, 
he hails of Congress, the officers of 
those Departinents would not be so hable to interruption 
bers, as if they were located near at 


Visits of mem 
‘There may have been some reason in this, but, net 


. 4 , 
DY the 


} ; 
phitlitie 


/enough, to justify the imposition upon the present genera- 
| ton, and wall 


rit 
aa 


y, of so great an inconvenience as 
travelling near three miles, which 1s the shortest distance 


post 


| by which a member of Congress residing ‘n any part of the 


city he may please, can ou the same day make a visit to 
the Capitol, and to the public offices, and return to his 
We think this fact ought to be generally known 
to the public. Persons at a distance write letters to their 
friends here, in Congress, and even to those who are not in 
Congress, calling upon them for services which in a com- 
pact city, would require very litule trouble, but which here, 
would be attended with the less of more time than can be 
spared by those who have other business to attend to, or, 

hack-hire, which is really burthen- 


with an expense tor 
some. Itis very easy, fora man in Maine or Louisiana, 


lodgings. 


to write these few words, “I will thank you to step to the 
; 


Navy Yard and collect the amount of the enclosed draft up. 
on Mr. A. If he is not there, just look inte the Navy De. 
partment, and ask of one of the clerks where he is to be 
found. If he cannot tell, you can ascertain by enquiring 
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Bauner of the Constituttor. 








of Mr. B, who lives near the Capitol, 
swer by return ef mail.” 

Now, we dare say, that many such letters have been 
written, and we also dare say, that the writers thought, that 
in making so simple a request, they were imposing a very 
trifling service upon torer correspondents. And yet, to 
execute such a comunission, in strict conformity with the or- 
ders, a distance would have to be travelled, of not less than 
seven miles, and ui the untortunate victim of so unreasona- 
ble a request, should happen to live in the part of the city, 
where some of the Foreign Ministers reside, fe could not 
execute the service, and take his letter to the post-office, 
and return home, without performing a journey of fourteen 
miles. 

From an article publish ur paper this day, under 
the head of “Matters in Colombia,” from the Albany Daily 
A ivertiser, it would seem that the same sort of suspicious 
character as that manifested by the people of Mexico, to- 
waids our Minister near that Republic, had been displayed 


by the neonle of Colombia, towards our Minister residing 
lately there. The fact ts, that without some acquaintance 
with the habets and riot 3 ot thinking of the Southern 


Americans, it is impossible to imagine, upon what slight 
grounds suspicions of sinister designs are formed, and how 
difficult it is, after they are once formed, to eradicate them. 
Mr. Poinsett is new looked upon, by one of the great  par- 
ties in Mexico, as an inter-imeddler in the politics of the 
country. They consider him to have been at the bottom 
of the deeree expelling the European Spaniards, and as the 
fomenter of the intestine divisions, which distract the na- 
tion, and these suspicions have become so di eply ground- 
ed amongst the peoole, that we will venture to assert, that 
they will never be removed. 

In Colombia, it appears, that Genera! Harrison, our late 
Minister to that government, was charged, by a designing 
and unprincipled individual, with having had some secret 
knowledge of the recent revolt of General Cordova, and, uf 
the account be correct, as published, there were even ap- 
pearances of menace to force him to leave Bogota. We 
sorry to see our relations with the South Ameri- 
ean States, all thrown into embarrassment by groundless 
suspicions, and if missions cannot be maintamed, withou 


should he 


rendering the Ministers the objects of constant suspicion, 
it would he better to withdraw them. If our Consular es- 
tablishment were piaced ona respectable footing, such a 
footing as is called for by the interests of commerce and 
the character of the nation, there are very few of the States 
on this Continent, with which our intercourse could not be 
maintained without diplomatic agents. 

And whilst on this subject, we cannot refrain from touch- 
ing on a matter, which is intimately allied to it. The sus- 
picions to which we allude, have a strong tendency to lead 
to a violation of the rights and privileges of foreign Minis- 
ters, and even personal violence may be a result by no 
means unlookeddor. Such violence would not undoubted- 
ly be sanctioned by anv government, but who can answer 
for the conduct of an infuriated mob! And yet if personal 
violence be offered, no matter by whom, the government is, 
by the law of nations, responsible, and we trust, would so 
be held by us. This, we should think, would be the uni- 
versal sentiment of the American people, and we have rea- 
sons for believing, that it would be that of the government. 
But should not a people, whe ¢emaul for their diplomatic 
functionaries abroad the most full aud pertect exemptions 
and immunities, be also as ready to extend the same pro- 
tection to the Representatives of foreign States, who may 
be resident amongst us’ The answer will undoubtedly be 
in the affirmative. And yet a case has recently occurred, 
m which an individual entitled to protection under the law 
of nations, and even under a law of Congress, has not found 
it under the municipal laws of aState. Yes, we pronounc: 
it, and we do it with shame, that in this enlightened and 
civilized country, a foreign Minister has been deprived ot 
his liberty, and incarcerated in a common jail. The out- 
rage is a erving one, and demands satisfaction, which we 
cannot doubt, will sooner or later be rendered. It is eal!- 
ed for, by the honor of the nation, and it is called for, by 
the particular situation of our own Ministers in foreign 
countries; and we unhesitatingly say, that considering the 


difference of manners and customs, between the people of 


the United States and those of Southern America. incarcer- 
ation here, is not less pardonable, than a much greater de- 
gree of violence would be there. We shall, upon a faiure 
occasion, state some particulars of this case. 





The remark made by the President, in his late message 
to Congress, upon the vital importance of an adherence to 
written constitutions, ean not be too hequently urved upon 
the attention of the people. ft is ouly by repetit on, 
through the columns of the newspapers, that lmportant sub- 
yeets can be brought into the view of | 
unfrequentls 


ne nation, and if not 
happens, that a remark which fails to produc: 
an impr ssion to. iV, may produce cons iction tO-MO;TrOW. 
Not only, however, should the people watch with a joalous 
eve, over the strict and faithful administration of the char- 
ter of therr liberties, but it behoves those who have been 


~ 


selected for their wisdom to frame constitutions, to profit 
by all the experience which mas be within their re achoand 
to enceayor to avoid, as far as possible, the employment of 


language, which has already met with an inte rpretation dif- 
ferent from thet which was monrfe stly intended, 
Instances of vielations of a written constitution have not 


been confined to the general vyovernment. Examples may 


dably be found in more States than one, but we are ac- 
inted with two cases which have come under our im- 


Let me have an an- | mediate notice, and which we take the liberty of bringing 


into view. 
By article 3d of the Constitution of Pennsylvania, sec- 
tion 1, it is declared as follows:— ’ 
“In elections by the citizens, every freeman of the age 
of twenty-one years, having resided inthe State two years 
next before the election, and within that time paid a State 
or county tax, which shail have b at least six 
months before the election, shall enjoy the mghts of an 
elector.” 

. The objects of this provision were manifestly two; first, 
to limit the right of sutirage to those only who were liable 
county tax, and, secondly, to 
hold out an inducement for persons not to eva 
ment, by depriving them of the nmeht of votiag, in 
their names should not appear on the lists. 


ail 
! ’ . . 
i i Ci assessed 


to be assessed for a State or 
tile! dsscss- 
Cust 

! Ii is admitted, 
that a rigid enforcement of this provision, might deprive 
some of their votes, whose names ina) have been neglected 
by the assessors, but as it ts the duty of every e1tizen to 
contribute towards the = ipport of the authorities which at- 
ford him protection, it isa part of his obligation to see that 
iis name be not omitted. 

In the City of Philadelphia, the several wards hold the 
general election in the Old State House, the 1uspectors of 
each ward occupying a window at which the voices are re- 
ceived. By the provisions of a former law, a certain nuia- 
ber of Judges were chosen by the body of inspectors, to 
whom were to be submitted the disputed points which 
might occur in the performance of their duties. lu times 
of high political excitemeut, when it was desirable for the 
party having a majority of the inspectors, and the whole of 
the judges, to extend the right of suffrage to the greatest 
possible extent, it has been resolved, that the provision of 
the constitution above referred to, did not disqualify, from 





voting, any citizen of the United States who had resided 
within the State for two years, and who had paid a State or 
county tax, assessed on the very day of the election, provid- 
ed that the general assessinent of the said tax upon the com- 
munity at large, had been made at least six months before. 
This decision was regarded by many as clearly unconstitu- 
tional. It was at some elections enforced, and at others 
omitted. It was even obeyed in some wards, whilst in oth- 
ers it was rejected, and the curious anomaly was presented, 
that in Philadelphia, the right of suilrage was one year, one, 
thing, and the next year another; nay, that the political 
rights of man, as guaranteed by the constitution, were, in 
one ward, one thing, ard in the next ward, another, for, 
permitting those to vote who are not entitled so to do, 1s a 
violation of the rights of the legitimate voters. This con- 
struction of the consti ution Was, some years since, submit- 
ted to the Supreme Court of the State, and decided to be 
illegal, but froma passive in the message of the late gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, we are induced to think, that the 
evil still exists insome parts of the Commonweaith. 

By the same con- 
stitution, article 2d. section 6, it is declared as follows:— 

“The Governor shall, at stated times, receive for his ser- 
vices, a compensation which shall be neither increased, nor 
diminished, during the period for which he shall have been 
elected.” 

The obvious design of this provision, was to render the 
Governor, wholly independent on the Legislature, by ex- 
empting him, on the one hand, from the liability of having 
his means of living reduced by any party which should be 
opposed to his administration, or, on the other, by remov- 
ing bia from the temptation of courting the favor of politi- 
cal frends, with the view of having his income increased. 
By the same constitution, the election for Crovernor, takes 
place tri-ennially on the second ‘Tuesday of October; the 
legislature meets on the first Tuesday of December, and 
the Governor is inducted into office on the third Tuesday 
of the same month. Under the plea, that a Governor elect, 
before being sworn into otlice, was not the Governor In- 
tended by the constitution, the legislature, upon the elec- 
tion of Mr. Heister, in L820, between the first and = third 
Tuesdays of December, enacted a law, reducing his salary 
from $5333.33 to $4000 per annum. We leave it now 
for any candid man to say, whether, assuming this act as a 
constitutional precedent, it ts not possible for all future le- 
gislatures, to accomplish that, which it was clearly intend- 
ed to prevent; for as the individual elected is known be- 
fore his installation, he may be visited by the vengeance, 
or flattered with the favor of the existing legislature, and 
thus be punished, or corrupted. The journals of both 
branches of the legislature, bear the testimony against this 
distortion of the constitution, of respectable minorities who 
opposed it; but as a reduction of salaries was then the or- 
der of the day, not even the defimite landmarks of a written 
constitution, were allowed to stand against the current of 
popular opinion, which thus gave countenance to the mon- 
strous doctrine, now stalking abroad over the face of the 
country, that a constitution should conform itself to the 
changes which may be deemed by a legislative majority t 
be expedient for the body politic, in the same manner, that 
the skin of the human bedy, conforms itself to the shape of 
the individual man. 


The second case we rr ter to, Is this. 


In the New-York Morning Herald, aseries of essays has 





been published “on the poliey of manufacturing in this 
country,” which have proceeded as far as No. 11. Those 
which we have seen, have contended most strenuously for 
| the protecting & stem, but have advanced nothing by way 
of argument, ¢ifferent from the ordinary language of the 
great body of American System writers. The author, how- 


lever, is evidently, a sensible man, and practically acquaint- 


of his essays, stated anumber of facts, which are well worth 

preserving. 

In his eleventh essay, he has pointed out the absolute 

incompatabjlity of the interests of the wool growers, and 

the wool manufacturers. He has shewn that whilst the in- 

terests of the farmer are to be promoted by the high price 

of wool, the interests of the latter, require that the raw 

material of their fabric should be at a low price, and he 

has ascribed the great unperfection of the present tariff law 

and its oppressive influence upon the manufacturers, to 
the erroneous iilormation given by themselves to the Com- 

mittee of Congress, privr to its passage. We have copied in 

our paper of lo-clit > tits whole Cssay. It thay be regarded 

as testunony Of ai taporteit nature, coming from a party, 
which can have vo vaterest 1a making such an admission. 

The real fact is, that uot only in relation to the woollen, 

but also to the tron manufacture, an attempt has been 
made to reconcile discordant itercsts. If high duties are 
imposed upon raw matcrials to encourage the domestic 
production, just in proportion to those duties, must be the 
discouragement of the manufacturers, and these duties may 

even be so high, that the foreign fabric can be imported, 
ready made, cheaper than the raw material. This we know 
io be the case m regard to some manufacturers of iron. 
But why did the woollen manufacturers consent to the high 
duties on wool! because they could in no other 
Way secure a jaejority ii Congress, in favor of their protec- 
tion. ‘The farmers of the Middle and Western States, 
knew too well, thet high duties upon manufactures were a 
tax upon consuiners, aud they would not theretore, willing- 
ly consent to this tax, unless a compromise could be ef- 
fected, by which they should reeeive a part, or the whole 
of it back again, ia the form ofa high price for wool. The 
compromise however, failed of its object. To insure a 
monopoly, it is essential, that a limited quantity only, of 
the commodity protected, can be produced. ‘The gold dig- 
gers of North Caroline, might enjoy the benefit of a mo- 
nopoly, if Congress could impose a prohibitory duty upon 
gold, because that metal is only to be found in small quan- 
tities. But to attempt to create a monopoly for the grow- 
ing of wool, when every man in the land can keep sheep, 
would be not less absurd, than an attempt to create a mo- 
nopoly forth: raising of wheat. This important truth, ap- 
pears to have been lost sight of by our legislature, as well 
as by our fermers, and the effects of their impolicy, have 
been felt far and wide. Of all the capitals which are em- 
ployed in production, a capital invested in living animals, 
is the most likely to bring ruin on its proprietor, when the 
business is overdone. Steam engines may be stopped,— 
machinery may be suspended, and factories may be closed, 
when there is no demand for cloth, and all that the propri- 
etor loses, is the rent of his buildings, and his water power, 
the interest on his capital, and the deterioration of his ma- 
chinery, from its standing idle. In the case of sheep, the 
matter is different. They must be fed, or killed off. In 
either case, they may occasion a total loss, and as in the 
ease of their being slaughtered, they will sell for no more 
than the price of the cheapest meat, which including skin, 
fleece and all, in many places, does not exceed one dollar 
a head, all the surplus paid for a flock, is a capital annihi- 
lated for the owner. <A vast extent of losses of this kind, 
has already been experienced in New-England and else- 
where, and the probability is, that before the business is 
over, some millions of dollars will have been lost to the 
farmers by this process. 

But the question ts, will the farmers consent te forego, 
all the benefits of the American System, in favor of the 
manufacturers! 
supporting not merely the wool manufacturers, but those 
of cotton and iron and glass, and all the rest who are favor- 
ed by the protecting laws, if they are to see no way, by 
which they are to be remunerated in part, for such an 
euormous burthen’ We think not, and we therefore con- 
sider it likely that the wool manufacturers will be held to 
the terms of the omyinal compact. Finding then, that no 
remedy is presented in this quarter, they may appeal for 
a total prohibition, which would be accomplished by strik. 
ing out the one collar minimum from the existing law. Such 
a measure would seal theirdoom. Smuggling would then 
take the entire place of lawful importations, and the mar- 
ket price of woollen fabries, instead of being controled as it 
now is, by the rate of lawful importations, would settle 
down to the rates of smuggling. 


Simply 
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TERMS.—This paper is published at the corner of 
E. and Ninth streets, near the General Post Office, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, during the sessions of Con- 
gress, and on Saturdays during the rest of the year. 

The price is FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable on 
the first of February, 1530, and thereafter annually in 
advance. Subscriptions for less than a year, at the 
rate Ol SIX DOLLARS per annum. 

Any bookseller, post-master, or other respectable per- 
son, in any part of the United States, or elsewhere, 
who shall obtam six subscribers, and become respon- 
sible for the payment as above expressed, shall be enti- 
tled to retain, trom the amount received, the sum of 
five dollars. 

Postage ts to be paid in all cases, except where a letter 
encloses at least the amount of one year’s subscription tn 
advance, in notes of no less denomination than five dol- 
lars, and wilhout the intervention of an agent. 








(ed with the details of manufacturing, and he has in some 
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